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HE far famed Rocky Ford canteloup is being. successfully grown over a large area. The splendid specimens shown above 
were produced on the farm of William Hughes in the Blue Ridge mountains in Washington county, Md. The grade shown 
in the center was packed and photographed by our editor. The most common and uniform grades shipped from this sec- 
tion run about 45 melons to the crate, the crates measuring 12x12x24 inches. The larger melons run 30 to the erate. The 

second crate shown at the left usually runs 48 to 50 and as a rule are not packed uniformly, but laid in the box as indicated. 
The third grade shown on the right packs from 70 to-75 to the crate. In the Rocky Ford district of Colorado a good crop is esti- 
mated at 130 to-150 erates to the acre. It is not uncommon to find canteloups grown in California, wrapped in tissue paper and ~ 
sold in the New York market at certain times of the year at fancy prices. Farmers who produce high grade melons are rea- 
sonably sure of good prices in leading markets. The production of these melons is becoming more popular each season. 














THE SENSITIVE GRAIN CROPS 


Interesting Situation in Wheat---No Marked 
Changes in Crop Outlook Past Month 
--- Ultimate Yield Must Fall Far Short 
of 1906---Winter Harvest Under Way 
and Spring Wheat Holding Its Own--- 
Corn Acreage Largest on Record---Crop 
Late and Favorable Weather Needed 


Wheat harvest, while later than 
usual, is well under way in the winter 
wheat belt, with the line of operation 
on July 1 reaching as far north as 
southern Kansas. The present return 
fis the last réport of condition which 
is made by American Agriculturist 
during the season, and is one which 
under ordinary conditions may be 
taken as fairly indicative of the prob- 
able crop result, when the thresher 
shall have made iis record. In gath- 
ering! data for this final report of 
condition, our trained observers have 
the advantage of personal contact 
with the fields immediately prior to, 
and during, harvest, so that if there 
had been any error in judgment in 
earlier returns, the data ghus gath- 
ered would be corrective in character. 

The returns this month, however, 
from the winter wheat belt differ in 
no way from the information which 
has been presented from week to 
week in the columns of American Agri- 
culturist during this season. The av- 
erage condition as reported on July 1 
is 74.6, against a condition of 75.2 on 
June 1. This is a very low average, 
and can only be taken as presaging 
a rate of yield per.acre which will 
closely approach the minimum of any 
recent year. That the unfavorable 
promise is continental in its extent is 
emphasized by the statement that in 
only five states of importance is 
there a condition at date of harvest 
as high as 85. 

In the extreme southwest,’ the im- 
portant wheat section which was cov- 
ered constantly during the growing 
season by the editorial representatives 
of American Agriculturist in order 
that our readers might be early and 
accurately posted as to the situation, 
the harvest results so far are entirely 
in aceord with the data which we 
have presented since the season 
opened. 

SPRING WHEAT HAS HELD ITS OWN 

In spite of more or less clamor in 
speculative circles over unfavorable 
conditions existing during June in the 
spring wheat country, the returns 
from American Agriculturist’s trained 
observers indicate that the crop has 
Tully held its own during the month. 
The condition as reported on July 1 
“is S7.1, against 86.5 on June 1. 

The following statement shows the 
reported condition of spring and 
winter wheat by states on July 1: 
CONDITION OF WHEAT JULY 1 
Winter Sp’ng Winter Sp’ng 


NE —  waevesee ‘OS 
NY jo — Mo .....88 — 
a staan 9 — Kan ....50 61 
Tex 40 — Neb ....85 85 
Ark ....8 _ ND .«...— 88 
Tenn ...7 — SD....— 88 
De mews ss — Cal... @& 
ae so — <a 
Mich ...77° S85 Wash ...90 938 
Ind oe — Okla ...40 — 
an’ <o'cckis ten ols Other ..85 95 
Wis ....76 88 cmeneceme sounbuene 
Minn ...77 S& Total .74.6 87.1 
The present condition * of spring 
wheat when reduced to indicated 


yield per acre, would warrant a sug- 
gestion of a crop of about 255,000,- 
000 bushels. It will be ‘seen, there- 


fore, that the present promise for all 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


wheat in this country, winter and 
spring, is about 605,000,000 bushels, 
against a wheat crop last year of 
776,000,000 bushels. 





Growth of Hops is Encouragin, 


The development of the new hop 
crop so far lends encouragement. No 
setback is noted to growth of vine in 
Oregon, Washington, California and 
New York. However, the crop is by 
no means assured and farmers are 
running chances of weather condi- 
tions, development of blight, vermin, 
etc. 

In Europe, as in America, the spring 
proved late, and for a time hop plant- 
ers were apprehensive regarding: the 
outlook for the crop. However, dur- 
ing recent weeks the weather has 
been more nearly normal and favored 
rapid growth of vine and latest. re- 
ports from abroad are of a more 
cheerful nature. In the United King- 
dom conditions are fairly promising, 
Of course, the tonnage of the new 
crop there cannot be even guessed at 
such an early date, but it would cer- 
tainly surprise the trade if Great Brit- 
ain shows a repetition of last year’s 
phenomenally light yield. 

In some sections of Oregon con- 
tracting for 1907 crop is now under 
way, although not on such an exten- 
sive scale as is often noted at this 
period. Prices so far have ranged 10 
to 11 cents per pound, which is some- 
what higher than existent quotations 
for the unsold portion of the 1906 
crop. Practically no contracting of 
Empire state 1907 growths is noted, 
but this is only to be expected, as the 
system of speculative buying has not 
developed in the east to the extent it 
has on the Pacific coast. 


Tobacco Plants Progressing Favorably 


It appears as if nature were atoning 
for the hardships worked upon tobac- 
co growers last spring. The season 
for seedbed development in practically 
all cigar leaf producing territéries 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line aver- 
aged ten days to two weeks later 
than usual. However, the latter part 
of June and early July brought an 
abundance of warm, favorable weath- 
er, and in most instances sufficient 
moisture to enable newly set tobaeco 
to push forward with most celerity. 

Transplanting was practically com- 
pleted in New England by July 1. \In 
Wisconsin some of the belated grow- 
ers overlapped into July, but generai- 
ly it can be stated that the past three 
weeks or so proved highly favorable 
for Wisconsin tobacco, and the situa- 
tion here is now far more encourag- 
ing than the middle of June. in 
Pennsylvania and New York, setting 
progressed into July, but the ground 
is in good shape, and with the right 
kind of growing weather farmers in- 
cline to the opinion that the crop 
will push forward rapidly and are 
hopeful of its maturing properly be- 
fore frost. 

Setting tobacco in the open has 
been delayed this year to such an 
extent that information regarding the 
acreage has bcen difficult to secure. 
As far as can be learned, however, 
the area Cevoted to this crop in cigar 
leaf producing states is not radically 
different from last year. Here and 
there some increases are noted and 
and elsewhere slight shrinkages. Had 
the season proved earlier, no doubt 
plans of growers for a liberal increase 
in the cigar leaf tobacco acre- 
age would have been carried out more 
fully. All that growers now desire, 
however, are plenty of warm weath- 
er from now until fall, sufficient mois- 
ture and a withholding of frosts. If 
these conditions fulfill the tobacco 
outlook for 1907 may be put down as 
satisfactory. 














It Costs Too Much in time and for- 
feited respect to nag at the hired 
man when he neglects trifles._ 


Crop Development in Fruit Orchards 
UNEVEN CONDITIONS IN COMMERCIAL OR- 

CHARDS—APPLES CONTINUE TO SHOW 

UP BETTER NORTH AND EAST THAN 

ELSEWHERE—IBREGULAR SITUATION IN 

OTHER TREE FBUITS—GEORGIA AND THE 

SOUTHWEST ABE SELLING SOME 

PEACHES IN NOBTHEEN MABEKETS 

Tree fruits are making as good 
progress as could be expected. The 
weather has been extremely favor- 
able throughout most of the north- 
ern and eastern states for the past 
two or three weeks. But generous 
distribution of sunshine and moisture 
could not make up for lack in the 
set of fruit or for weakened vitality 
in many orchards. The June drop 
has been considerable; but this is al- 
ways so, and no reason for’ special 
comment here. 

In apple sections the young fruit is 
developing rapidly, but final crop 
probabilities restricted by reason of 
conditions already known to sub- 
seribers to American Agriculturist. 

In tree fruits other than apples 
the situation is very uneven. Georgia 
is sending north fair quantities of 
peaches, and in the main getting 
good prices. Portions of the south- 
west, where some splendid young 
commercial orchards are in full bear- 
ing, particularly Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas, report good crops of peaches; 
this below the frost line, with devas- 
tated orchards in Kansas, Missouri, 
etc. Peach orchards in Michigan 
were greatly hurt by low tempera- 
tures last fall, as already outlined in 
these columns, and crop prospects 
are not especially brilliant. Cherries 
are ripening fairly well in northern 
sections, and prospects are reasonably 
good for plums, pears, etc. 

It is altogether too early to fore- 
cast the crop of winter apples. Fixed 
facts as to actual losses in some parts 
of the country, especially in our 
southwestern states, have been al- 
ready noted in these columns. Where 
the blossoming period was followed 
by a reasonable or good set of fruit, 
the crop is making generally satis- 
factory progress, athough late. In 
Nova Scotia, practically the northern 
limit of commercial orcharding, the 
trees were still in bloom as recently 
as June 20, but prospects there ex- 
cellent. The outlook is uneven in 
New England, although fairly good 
crops are hoped in Maine and Ver- 
mont. The Hudson valley shows up 
somewhat uneven, while western 
New York, an essentially important 
orchard section, will probably have a 
lot of fruit. Yet this is not wholly 
assured, and considering shortages 
elsewhere, buyers for barreling pur- 
poses, also for canners and evaporated 
fruit concerns, are already making 
inquiries in producing sections. The 
prospect in the great middle west, in- 
cluding Michigan, Indiana,’ Illinois, 
etc, is uneven, and too early to de- 
termine probabilities. A marked 
shortage in apples in the southwist 
has, of course, for a long time been 
an assured fact. 

Meanwhile, the supply of apples 
from the crop of 1906 is practically 
exhausted. Small quantities are com- 
ing out of cold storage, with an oc- 
casional sale of a round lot at high 
prices. Recent quotations are on the 
basis of $5 to $7 per barrel in small 
lots of five to ten barrels from store 
for standard sort, which shows qual- 
ity. Fancy varieties sell in a small 
way even higher. 


Little Change in the Oats Situation 


During the month of June there 
has been little real change in the sit- 
uation as regards the oats crop. The 
average condition, as taken from the 
county returns of American Agricul- 
turist correspondents, is 80.3, against 
81.3 a month ago. This change is so 
slight as to be of little weight in indi- 
cating any particular variance from 











earlier crop promises. The situation m 
the southwest, particularly in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas, has shown no 
improvement as harvest approaches., 
Not only was an enormous amount 
of the original acreage abandoned in 
these states, but the condition of the 
crop, upon the small percentage 
which goes to harvest, continues very 
low. Over large areas in this section 
of the country- the crop will not re- 
turn the seed that was sown. 

The crop, however, in the north- 
west, which is the second district of 
importance in production, promises 
moderately favorable, although it ise 
late in development. If frosts hold 
off until the crop is secured, particu- 
larly in the extreme northwest, there 
is no reason why a very good yield 
may not be secured. 

The present report is the last con- 
ditional report prior to harvest, and 
may be taken as fairly indicating, es- 
pecially in the more southern and 
central belt, the probable crop results. 
The conditional figure when trans- 
posed into bushels per acre, as per 
past experience, would indicate a crop 
of somewhere in the neighborhood of 
850,000,000 bushels, against a crop of 
980,000,000 bushels harvested last 


ear. 

4 The following. statement shows the 
condition of the oats crop, as reported 
by states, July 1: 

CONDITION OF OATS BY STATES, JULY 1 


Cond Cond 
M- Bicceossoue De schcodesswee 
PR ccvcvedess MIG kicccdecnsee 
Wee iccdessacte an: cccevcesae 
AM cc cccsgenee OP 
ea sk ee 
W Va -ccocce OD .sccceecue 
TE cecasebsede Oa? *ckc ceenaae 
Ek oce'ecieconell Ore Siemon 
Mich .eccees Wash ...+6+-.90 
oS ee ers ORIG .cinasccae 
eee Other .......85 
Wis .........85 — 
DEA s000008 85 Average ..80.3 





Some Uncertainty in Corn Outlook 


Returns from American Agricul- 
turist’s county correspondents, cover- 
ing practically every county of impor- 
tance in the corn belt, show an average 
condition of the corn crop on July 1 
of 85.2. Last year the condition at 
this date was 85.6, and the average 
condition for the past five years was 
about 87. It will be noted that this / 
condition is rather lower than usual, 
but does not vary sufficiently from 
normal to warrant the drawing of any 
unsatisfactory conclusion concerning 
the crop. 

ACREAGE CROWDS A HUNDRED MILLIONS 

The acreage of the crop is reported 
the largest on record, equaling 97,- 
911,000 as against 95,372,000 last year, 
which was up to that time the record 
for breadth of this cereal, and which 
was in itself an area equal to that of 
many of the principalities of the old 
world. . 

The increase in acreage this year 
is somewhat unifcrm in character, 
California being the only state which 
shows a breadth smaller than that in 
1906. The heaviest increase, however, 
is in the Ohio valley, the trans-Mis- 
souri country and in the southwest. 
In each of these cases the breadth has 
increased decidedly above what was 
originally intended on account of the 
loss of both wheat and oats from win- 
terkilling and from other destructive 
agencies. 

PLANT NEARLY A MONTH BEHIND 

The general rule, as deduced from 
crop reporting records, is that the first 
report of the season upon any given 
crop is apt to be higher than is re- 
ported at later dates as the season 
advances. This is not always true, 
however, as will be noted when it is 
recalled that the condition of the corn 
crop iast year on July 1 was 85.6, ana 


at the time of Harvest in October was 


89.9: The comparatively low condi- 
tion this spring In almost every sec- 
[To Page 26] 
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THE SILO AS A MONEY SAVER 


DR GEORGE A. BILLINGS, N J EXPERIMENT STATION 


HE silo is one of the most im- 
portant adjuncts to the dairy 
farm, indispensable in the pro- 
duction of milk and its prod- 
ucts or the raising of live 
stock, since it furnishes a con- 

tinuous supply of succulent, palatable food, 
economical both in storage space, labor in 
handling and feeding and minimizing to a 
large extent the cost of the home-grown ra- 
tion. A cold, wet season need not give the 
stock breeder. or dairy farmer any anxiety, 
since the silo can preserve corn which would 
otherwise yield an unsound, poor crop of seed 
so as to give us the greatest food value. The 
roniud silo has superseded all other forms. 
Less lumber is required in con- 


For Week Ending July 13 1907 


PRIZE CROP OF NEW YORK CORN 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


The soil on which Mr Absolom B. Hess of 
Broadalbin, N Y, grew his corn in our 1906 
grain growers’ contest, was a clay loam 6 to 
10 inches deep and underlaid with a stiff clay. 
The original growth on the land was beech 
and maple, also hemlock. The soil is nat- 
urally moist and drains itself sufficiently, ow- 
ing to its gently sloping character. It has 
been cultivated from 70 to 80 years, and has a 
cash value of $30 an acre. In 1903, 1904 and 
1905 it grew hay which gave the low yield 
of one-half ton per acre, and yet Mr Hess 
states that the soil is naturally fairly pro- 
ductive. 

The land was plowed to the depth of 6 
aches on May 13 and was harrowed at once. 


Number 2) 


On May 24 it was again harvested diagonally 
each.way. Five loads of farmyard manure 
were spread over a part of the land after it 
was plowed. This was in a partially reduced 
state. 

The seed planted was the Canadian Yellow 
and White Yellow, the two kinds being mixed. 
The ground was marked out with a marker 
and was planted by hand on May 25. Seven 
quarts of seed were used. The hills were 3 
feet 2 inches apart each way. fFovr to five 
kernels were planted in each hill. 

The crop was cultivated five times, going 
both ways on it each time. The cultivator had 
five teeth and the cultivation was 3 inclies 
deep. The dates of cultivation were June 14, 
20 and 30, and July 5 and 14. On June 28 it 
was hand hoed. The weeds removed were 
thistles and plaintain, with some others. The 
crop was harvested September 





struction, and greater strength 
attained. 
settles much better. 
of silo will depend upon the 
number of animals required to 
feed, and for winter feeding, 
1% inches should be taken off 
daily. Calculate the amount 
of silage necessary to feed 
daily, divide this by the weight 
per cubic foot, 40 pounds. Next 
divide the number of cubic 


aa es he e. 


SS ai 


Moreover, the fodder 3: 
The size J ~ 


- 


feet required daily by 1% 
inches or % foot to get the 
surface layer taken off. This 


result divided by 3.142, taking _ 
the square root of the quotient, 
will give the radius, which 
multiplied by two will give the 
diameter. 

For example: What is tie 
diameter of a silo for 20 cows. 
If 40 pounds per day is fed to 
each animal, the total amount 





aor ~ x ~ 


- 





i 10. It was cut by hand. Twen- 


ty-four hills were put in a 
shock. After standing 30 days 
in the shock it was drawn and 
put under cover, that it might 
be husked in rainy days. The 
corn was put into the crib and 
the stalks stood on hay in the 
bay of the barn. 

It will be observed that the 
corn stover is the item that pre- 
vents this crop from having 
been grown ata loss. The val- 
uation of $12 for each ton of 
the stover must 
sively high to a man in the 
corn belt, who treads down his 
stalks in the field. It would 
seem to be a good thing to try 
and mix western and eastern 
farming a little more. If the 
eastern man would do more of 
his work by machinery and the 
western man would cease his 


seem exces- 








daily is 800 pounds. This di- 
vided by 40 gives 20 cubic feet, 
equal to a surface layer of 160 
square feet. One hundred and 
sixty divided by 3.142, will give 


a little more than 50; the 
square root of which gives a 
radius of 7 1-7 feet and a di- bull shown 


ameter, therefore, of 14 1-3 ‘§ 4 typical 


feet. The kind of a silo built often depends 
upon local conditions. It always pays to build 
for durability and a good foundation is abso- 
lutely necessary. A stave silo is probably 
cheaper and if a little attention is given now 
and then to keep the hoops tightened and in 
place, it will last for several years. A frame 


silo on the New Jersey agricultural college - 


farm, having two layers of %-inch boards 
with paper between, nailed to the inside of the 
studding and one layer of boards covered with 
shingles outside, has been used continuously 
for 11 years with no repairs needed. It 1s 


still as good as ever, and no rotten silage is 


ever found after the silo is opened. An essen- 
tial feature is to have the silo air tight. The 
concrete silo is more and more coming into 
use and where sand end gravel are convenient, 
can be-put up at a reasonable expense. 


A CHAMPION PRIZE WINNING AYRSHIRE 


The Ayrshire is becoming more popular each year. 
means reached the popularity of the Holstein, but are very hardy and ma- 
The average milk yield compares very favorably with 
but no enormous milk yields such as have characterized 
breeds have been 
They are good all-round cattle. The splendid 
above is Golden Lad, owned by J. D. Magee of New Jersey. He 
animal and has been a prize winner wherever shown. 


ture quite early. 
other breeds, 
some members of the Holstein, 
obtained from the Ayrshire. 


Guernsey and Jersey 


THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The return in corn was: 
10 bushels seed corn at 80 cents. . $8.00 


35 4 good corn at 40 cents. 14.00 
21 ” soft corn at 15 cents.. 3.15 
2 tons of fodder at $12........24.00 
SN ch RG wh cet us Cede ———— $49.50 
The cost of growing the crop: 
Interest on land at 6%.........$1.80 
SO. ows 9 tds Srerrre yt wee! 
are ee ee eee 1.40 
Other labor preparing land.... .48 
Stable manure, 5 loads at 60c... 3.00 
Pe ee ee 3.00 
Cost of seed ..... tale eve dark... eae 
SE EE EU hn Sa cb cee devisrs -50 
Cost of cultivating............ 2.50 
Other labor ..... fi cviee eos a Oe 
Cost OF Barvestime . ww. secs ccces 4.08 
Cost of husking and storing.... 7.20 
ER a ek eee $34.11 
PUNE COINS 5S 6 OW is-c's S.c00 4008 $15.00 


BULL 


They have by no 


wastefulness of roughage, both 
would be better off. 








Yellow Globe is very success- 
fully cultivated in this section. 
We have also grown the White 
and Red Globe. We have al- 
ways considered black muck 
loam best for onions, though 
good crops have been raised on other lands. 
I always sow oats just after gathering the 
The oats are turned down the 
same fall. If we want the cover crop to stand 
until winter, I usually sow wheat. Our land 
is prepared in winter, using the Acme harrow. 
We level the ground after harrowing, and I 
sow five pounds seed to an acre in rows 14 
inches apart. _I plant usually from five to 18 
acres. I use about 400 pounds commercial 
fertilizer an acre, which costs about $22 a 
ton.—[James McVitty, Lake County, O. 


onion crop. 


and Potatoes are excellent to 
raise in an orchard. Corn will do all right 
if manured so that more is put on than 
is taken off. Any crop is an injury that takes 
moisture and fertility from the soil.—[E. 
P. Cohill, Maryland. 


Tomatoes 





¢ 4 
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DAIRY COWS IN FLY TIME 
E. C. BENNETT, IOWA 

There are three obstacles to securing a good 
flow of milk in midsummer: heat, flies and 
scant feed, and the greatest of these is lack of 
feed. Of ccurse we incline to lay it to the 
flies, and as we swelter at our work, we lay 
it to the heat also. Being satisfied that nei- 
ther can prove an alibi we pronounce judg- 
ment without looking further. But the main 
cause, after all, is semi-staryation. The oth- 
er causes are incidental rather than primal. 

Heat causes a shrinkage in the milk yield 
when it keeps the cows from feeding. If 
they stand and pant they arc not eating, and 
there might as well be no fsed as to have it 
if the cows do not eat it. If we put the cows 
in a cool barn and carry the fresh grass to 
them, they will hold out in their milk yield. 
This is work, and that is the chief objection. 
Labor is expensive, milk shrinking is expen- 
sive. If the alternative rests between these 
two expenses, the farmer must decide which 
is better for him, remembering that if the 
milk flow is cut short now, it will stay so, 
even after the cause is removed by good fall 
feed. 

Flies abstract blood. The abstracted blood 
cannot be made into milk, because the flies 
have it and will keep it for their own use. 
But the loss of blood is comparatively small. 
The annoyance is the main thing, and cows 
annoyed by flies will huddle and stamp and 
fight the pests. While doing this they are not 
eating, and no matter how good the grass it 
will not make milk unless the cows eat it. 
Cutting the grass and feeding it in the barn is 
a: remedy for this trouble, also keeping the 
barn well ventilated and free from flies. 


PASTURE COWS AT NIGHT 


There is another remedy. Let the cows cat 
nights. Have a pasture convenient and turn 
them into it after milking. They will delight 
in filling themselves with fresh, dewy grass, 
and in the morning the milk~pail will show 
the results. This is a natural remedy for both 
fly and heat troubles. 

The night pasture is practically a necessity 
in most of the corn belt. Farm work is rush- 
ing at this time of year. There is little time 
for soiling—cutting forage and hauling to the 
barn. But if there is nd night pasture, the 
farmer must take time, or lose his profits 
from the dairy. It is better to fence off part 


,of the meadow if a night pasture cannot be 


had otherwise. But if a night pasture can- 
not be provided, cut grass for them. A low 
platform wagon is a great convenience for 
this. Later, green oats are excellent, and still 
later, corn comes into the list, and this is 
best and cheapest of all. I cut with the corn 
binder and give each cow one bundle. It can 
be fed in the pasture more convenient. Some- 
times I scatter it in the night pasture while 
the cows are in the day pasture, and let the 
cows into it after milking.. This' enables a 
small night pasture to feed a larger herd, for 
the grass and the corn supplement each other. 


REPELLANTS MAY BE USED 

I have also used fly repellants, and with 
success. But the effect of an application ts 
transient, and it must be repeated so often 
that I have dropped the repellants from use. 
The main thing to remember is that by saving 
the cows the annoyance of flies they eat grass 
freely. If we can arrange otherwise so they 


will eat freely, we reach the same result, and 
ean choose the one least troublesome to us. 
The night pasture is nature’s provision and we 
ect unwisely when we fail to utilize it and 
receive the benefits. 
back to the main proposition. 


And this brings us 
It is not heat, 


JULY ON THE FARM 
it is not flies, that causes the greatest shrink- 
age; it is partial starvation, with not enough 


surplus food digested to keep up the manu- 
facture of milk. 





DESTROYING COLORADO POTATO BEETLES 
DR F. H. CHITTENDEN, U 8S DEPT OF AGRICULTURE 

When applied dry, paris green is mixed 
with ten to 20 parts of cheap, dry fiour, sifted 
land plaster, or fresh air-slaked lime. This 
remedy affords best results on young plants. 
It should be dusted on preferably when the 
dew is on and by means of powder guns or 
bellows, or the so-called dust-spray ma- 
chines, so as to cover the plants and leave 
as little surface as possible for food for the 
first appearing beetles. Ia spite of this, how- 
ever, some beeties will succeed in depositing 
their eggs on the lower surface, which is 
difficult to reach with a dry mixture, and 
when the larve hatch another application 
must be made. In fact, this remedy must 
be used for some time or until the plants 
obtain a fair growth, when spraying will 
be more effective. 

USE*OF PARIS GREEN SPRAY 

The paris green sp:ay is prepared by mix- 
ing the arsenical with water or bordeaux at 
the rate of one pound poison to 75 to 125 
gallons of the diluent. If.water alone is 
used, quicklime in about the same propor- 
tion as the poison should be added to pre- 
vent scorching. For the proper mixing and 
application of this spray, a bucket pump or 
knapsack sprayer ‘of ood quality is suf- 
ficient for use in small gardens, but on a 
larger scale, a potato sprayer to be drawn 
by one or two horses through the rows of 
plants is necessary. With the latter, from 
two to six rows can be treated at a time. 
Specia: four and six-row potato sprayers are 
on the market. 

The paris green should be mixed with a 
small quantity of water into a thin paste, 
before the bulk of water is added, and should 
then be thoroughly blended by churning in 
the force pump or sprayer. The mixture, 
being a mechanical one, is not constant, and 
the paris green will sink to the bottom. To 
avoid this, it must be stirred constantly while 
being applied. It is advisable to use the 
bordeaux as a diluent, as this is a valuable 
insect repellent as well as a standard fungi- 
cide, and it operates also against different 
forms of blight and other diseases which 
may threaten the crop. 


SOME, PREFER ARSENATE OF LEAD 


Arsenate of lead serves the same purpose 
as paris green and for use against the Colo- 
rado potato beetle is still more valuable. 
Complaints have been made that several ap- 
plications of paris green are necessary dur- 
ing the season, and extra doses are required 
after each rain. Arsenate of lead is applied 
in practically the same manner as paris 
green, but it contains less poisonous arsen- 
ical, 60 to 70% when dry, and being sold 
usually in the form of a paste it is used at 
a considerable greater strength, about one 
pound combined with 15 to 25 gallons water 
or bordeaux. It adheres more firmly to the 
leafage and is much less likely tc produce 
scorching. Its adhesiveness is still more en- 
hanced by the addition of about the same 
amount, by weight, of resin fish oil soap. as 
of the arsenical used. 

The number of sprayings to be applied 
will depend somewhat upon local and sea- 
sonal conditions. Two or three will ordi- 
narily suffice for the spring brood, especially 
if applied just after the eggs have hatched, 
and the same number should be applied for 
the second generation. 


HARVESTING ALFALFA FOR SEED 

In answer to J. D. P. of New York, for in- 
formation about harvesting alfalfa for seed, 
we quote from the great work, the Book of 
Alfalfa, by F. D. Coburn of Kansas. This 
book should be in the hands of every farmer 
who is interested in this crop.—[Editor. 

The first cutting should not be used for 
seed for three reasons: First, if that ecut- 
ting is delayed until the seed has ripened, 
the second and third cuttings will be very 
light, and in the extreme northern alfalfa 
territory there may not be even a second. A 
stronger reason is that at the time of the 
first cutting, favorable weather is likely to 
be much less certain and rains will inter- 
fere with the stacking of the seed crop, which, 
to insure its best value, must be put in the 
stack or mow without wetting. Another is 
that the seed pods at that season are not 
usually so well filled and the proportion of 
fertile seeds is less because the bees and 
other insects have not so early in the sea- 
son had time and opportunity to aid in the 
pollination. 

Cutting should be done when the greater 
proportion of the seeds are hard, but not suf- 
ficiently ripe to shell. At this stage a ma- 
jority of the pods are turned a dark brown 
color and the seed are fully developed. 
Frequently the cutting can be raked into 
windrows after two hours if the weather is 
drying, and in two,.or three hours more put 
into cocks and let stand for ?4 hours to 48 
hours, as the weather may justify. It should, 
however, be well cured and thoroughly dry 
when put in the stack, or there is danger of 
heating, and stack heating seriously injures 
the vitality of the seed. 

It is not uncommon, if extremely ripe, to 
leave the cutting in the swath only an hour 
or a half-hour, then stack, and let stand for 
autumn or later threshing. If allowed to 
stand in the stack for about 30 days, the 
entire mass goes through a sweating and 
curing process, which makes the threshing 
easier, while less of the seed is left in the 
straw than would be if it had not stack- 
cured. 

“In western Kansas many seed raisers cut 
their seed crop with a self-binder, put the 
sheaves in shocks the same day and thresh 
in about ten days, or put it into a sack to 
await a convenient threshing time. They 
claim to secure 20% more of the seed in 
this way than if they cut with the ordi- 
nary mower. Others cut with a mower 
having a dropper attachment which leaves 
the alfalfa in small bunches at the will 
of the driver, in the center of the swath, and 


, these are straddled by the team and the 


wheels of the mower in the subsequent 
rounds. These bunches are left for two 
or three days and then stacked. 

There is little, if any, danger from mold 
or spontaneous combustion in stacks of al- 
falfa cut for seed, but there is danger of the 
seed heating in the stack if stacked when 
damp. If bright, clean seed is expected, the 
stacks must be well topped with slough grass, 
or covered with tarpaulins or boards, or giyen 
other protection. It is better still to put 
the alfalfa intended for seed into a barn. 





Harvesting Bermuda Grass Hay—Bermuda 
grass should be cut for hay when the great- 
est number of stems are in bloom. The ted- 
der should follow when necessary as soon as 
the crop is wilted, to secure evenness in the 
curing of a grass so fine. As soon. as ready, 
frequently the same day that it is mowed, it 
should be put up into cocks and. remain in 
these until cured. In handling the hay, a 
fork with many tines should bé used, because 
of the fineness of the hay 








BEST STAGE TO HARVEST OATS 


Slightly better results were obtained at the 
fllinois station, when oats were harvested 
while still green, and the kernels mostly in 
the dough stage, than when the straw was 
mostly yellow and the kernels hard. When 
the oats were allowed:to mature thoroughly, 
the results were distinctly less satisfactory. 
When the sheaves were bound and shocked 
at once, the yield was somewhat better than 
when the cut straw was allowed to dry 
thoroughly before the sheaves were bound. 
At the Kansas station, oats cut in the dough 
stage yielded 17.85 bushels, cut in hard dough 
21.8 bushels, when ripe 26.37 bushels per acre. 
As a general rule, oats should be harvested 
when the lower part of the stalk has turned 
yellow, at which time the plant has ceased to 
draw nutriment from the soil and further 
growth consists in the maturation of the 
seeds. It is generally conceded that if the 
grain is cut at this time, the straw is better 
for fodder and other purposes. If the cut- 
ting is delayed until the seeds are entirely 
ripe, considerable loss is liable to occur from 
shelling, and the quality of the straw for 
feeding purposes is considerably impaired. 


--GEREAL -CROPS.-. -. 


INTERESTING EXPERIENCES WITH OATS 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


The oats crop grown by A. J. Doore of 
Greene, Ia, in our 1906 grain contest, was third 
in point of yield, among oats sown in the 
spring, and first in point of yield among the 
crops grown without irrigation. The crop 
Was grown on a sandy loam soil friable in 
character and underlaid with what may be 
termed a sandy clay. The land has been un- 
der cultivation for about 30 years, and is 
worth about $100 per acre. The previous 


*cropping was corn in 1903, millet in 1904 and 


corn in 1905. The land has never been seeded 
to grass since it was broken 30 years ago, 
nor has it had a green crop buried during all 
those years. It is remarkable how much 
abuse a rich prairie soil will stand before it 
becomes unable to produce good crops. No 
fertility was applied, as it is claimed that the 
oats would lodge if it were. This, imagine, 
is on the assumption that the fertilizer applied 
would be farmyard manure. 

The land was not plowed, but simply 
disked. Mr Doore states that plowing it would 
result in too much growth of straw. The va- 
riety sown was the American’ Banner, 
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$26.50. The land was worth $10 per acre. He 
mentions that two men and a pair of horses 
were employed in plowing. I have been puz- 
zlied to know what that second man did. 
Think of what Mr Bridges had to contend 
with. One man spent 23 hours in picking off 
little rocks and had the labor of a horse for 
15 hours. The fertilizer applied on the land 
was worth $15.30. Farmers on the north- 
western prairie should thank the Giver of all 
good and the gophers for the rich land which 
has been furnished for them. Mr Bridges did 
bravely on this acre. 

On a sandy clay soil, Mr A. Arnold of Lake 
Park, Ia, grew 63 bushels of the Myrick oats 
on an acre of land with a cash value of $50. 
The crop was grown on land that had not 
been fertilized in any way for years previ- 
ously. The crop represents a nice profit on 
the venture, even when the oats are put at 
the low price of 30 cents per bushel and when 
$5.25, the cost of seed with freight, was in- 
cluded. : 

On clay loam land worth $50 an acre Mr 
O. J. Stevens of Athens, Pa, grew 30 2-3 bush- 
els of Myrick oats, the season being quite ad-; 
verse to good yields. The fertilization in this 
case was 320 pounds of hydrate of lime, which 








The general methods of harvesting and 
threshing of straw are similar to that of 
wheat. 

The Ohio station found the shrinkage of 
grain between September and March, of 55 
varieties, less than 1%, and of a sample of 
baled oats straw, during the same period, 
about 6%. The Michigan station obtained 
the same results with the grain two years and 
the loss of 3% another year. As oats straw 
is preferred to most other straw for cattle and 
sheep and by some for bedding, although it 
will not last as long, it is generally purchased 
for this purpose. ; 

For cutting of oats in the hard dough stage, 
slow curing in round shocks is generally de- 
sirable, but when weeds abound or for other 
reasons rapid curing is necessary, long shocks 
are better. Oats may be cut for hay whils ihe 
grain is in the milk stage, with a mowing 
machine, and treated as any other hay crop, 
or it may be cut with a self-binder and put 
into round shocks of six bundles each, usjng 
one bundle for the cap. 





Lime is a decided benefit in obtaining suc- 
cessful inoculation of the leguminous plants. 


HARVESTING THE OATS CROP AT THE OHIO EXPERIMENT STATION 


in March, 1906. The seed was sown 
at the rate of 2% bushels per acre with an 
Endgate seeder, which broadcasted the seed. 
It was then disked twice with a disk pulver- 
izer and harrowed twice with a three-section 
harrow. It was harvested with a binder on 
July 24 

The yield was 72 bushels. Mr Doore states 
that the season was favorable for growth in 
that locality. The two great difficulties in 
growing oats in that region are, too much 
growth of straw and a tendency to rust. To 
prevent this, the land is usually disked rather 
than plowed and better crops are obtained in 
a dry season than in a wet one. 

It would be interesting to know what would 
be the effect of applying phosphate on such 
land. It would also be interesting to know 
what would be the effect from applying farm- 
yard manure when preparing the land for 
the previous corn crop. 

At Foxcroft, in Maine, Mr Charles Bridges 
grew in the 1906 grain growers’ contest 45% 
bushels of Myrick oats on an acre of old farm 
land that had for many years been aban- 
doned. He also got three-quarters ton of 
straw. The oats at 50 cents per bushel and 
the straw at $5 per ton represented a value of 





was drilled in with a disk drill. The crop 
shows a nice prefit at 45 cents a bushel, the 
straw being charged at $6. The cost of the 
seed including freight was $6. 

On sandy loam soil Mr John F. Talbot of 
Andover, Me, grew 29% bushels of Myrick 
oats. The land is valued at $30 an acre. The 
fertilization, farm manure, was given to the 
previous potato crop. A severe thunder 
storm just when the oats were heading out 
greatly lessened the yield. 

On sandy ldam soil, valued at $50 an aore, 
because of location, Mr J. D. Sturdevant of 
Danville, Vt, grew 35 bushels of Myrick oats. 
It is worthy of note that this crop was cut 
with the old-fashioned sickle, and that the 
cost of threshing is put down at 11% cents 
per bushel. The particulars about the mode 
of threshing are not fully given. 

On a sandy loam soil worth $60 per acre 
Mr Charles P. Leasure of Nichols, N Y,-ob- 
tained a yield of 43 2-3 bushels of Myrick oats. 
The fertilizer in this case was 200 pounds of 
Carson’s prepared lime and potash. The oats 
followed a crop of buckwheat, which gave a 
yield of 25 bushels per-acre. The threshing 
in this case was 10 cents per bushel, which 
seems a very high price. 
































Compare the one- 
man-one-hammer way 
of laying REX Filint- 
kote ROOFING with 
the crew of skilled la- 
borers and apparatus 
necessary to lay any 
other kind of roof. 












costs less both for 
material and labor of 
laying than any 
other good roof, yet 
lastslonger and gives 


from fire, rain, snow 
and wind. 
WRITE FOR BOOX 
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Great Binder Twine Offer 

If you have any use for binder twine this sea- 
son, don’t fail to write us and get our great 
binder twine offer before paving elsewhere. 

We have binder twine stored in warehouses in 
various parts of the country, so we can get the 
twine to you in just a day or two after we receive 
your order. ‘e have a special price and a most 
extraordinary binder twine offer we want you to 
be ware to receive before you buy a pound of 
twine. 

Write us a postal card or letter and simply 
say, “ Mail me your binder twine offer,” and our 
great twine offer will be sent you by mail, post- 

aid, at once, together with a price quotation 
that will mean a great saving, protection and 
tssurance to 


ou. 
Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK &CO., Chicag 
DRILLING 


Well macuines 


Over 7o sizes and styles for driliing either deep on 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted or 
wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 





Strong, simple and durable, Any m can operate 
hem easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS. - - _ Ithaca, N. ¥ 





Tomato Culture 


By Will W. Tracy 


The author has rounded up in this 
most complete account of tomato culture in all 
its phases that has ever been gotten together. It 
is ne second-hand work of refere 
plete story of the practical experiences of the 

ted expert on tomatoes in 


cial purposes, the reader has here ions 
information nowhere else available. Illustrated. 150 
pages. 5x? inches. Cloth 
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Some Uncertainty in Corn Outlook 
——2 
[From Page 22] 


tion of the country reflects simply a 
disappointment on the part of the 
growers, which exists because of the 
lateness of the crop. The cold, back- 
ward spring delayed planting, retard- 
ed germination and made necessary 
replanting over extraordinarily large 
areas. 

TOO EARLY TO ESTIMATE BUSHELS 

If an attempt is made to indicate 
from the present condition what the 
probable harvest might be, a mere 
perfunctory consideration of the con- 
ditional average would lead to an es- 
timate of the crop of about 2,850,000,- 
000 bushels. This deduction, however, is 
of extremely small value because fa- 
vorable conditions during the next 
eight weeks. might easily make possi- 
ble a crop well above 3,000,000,000 
bushels, thus breaking all records of 
production. The only thing which 


ican be definitely said at this time is 


that the crop is decidedly late, and 
that in order to mature safely it will 
require unusually favorable weather 
conditions during the balance of the 
season, with frosts holding off to a 
moderately late date. If this com- 
bination of conditions shall eventuate, 
there is no reason why the corn crop 
this year should not be one of gen- 
erous proportions. On the other hand, 
should the rest of the season prove 
even moderately unfavorable, a sud- 
den and severe shrinkage in the crop 
will occur. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage and the condition of 
the corn crop on July 1, as reported by 





American Agriculturist correspond- 
ents: 
ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF CORN, JULY 1 
Acres Condition 
_& arr iweauas 677,000 88 
PE cccsccccccceces LOGRee 90 
. ee vaeae - 6,378, 94 
DEM  <ccocbovsde e+-ee 2,961,000 85 
TN scvcces evecee 3,004,000 8 
7. Clic caveee ° . 792,000 82 
Ee .ccccveccdcese «+s 3,214,000 82 
LP wtees ena & tena ae 3,747,000 738 
Dn  wekcseceucus’ 1,395,000 78 
Ind . F - 4,824,000 80 
Bvt WweeseSedibvoee 9,937,000 80 
Tae. seéenades - 1,758,000 75 
PEPE cccncess 1,619,000 75 
Ta joenabedseens 9,332,000 80 
MO scsce pbeeeees 5 Se 83 
Kan veeesecqunce Bae 85 
IUGR... 6 060600606000-4,0enee 85 
WM DD secceegestces 68,000 83 
BD cccevcdsacous LLG 7 
Car sc cqncawseadegs 48,000 82 
Ore sicecvvecic 21,000 95 
Wee evceccecvsdée 13,000 95 
Okla ccscccsccces 2,008,000 90 
Other cccvccecsecs 20,461,000 94 
Patel: «ceeses wes 97,911,000 85.2 





Experience with the Oats Crop 





A. E. BOWER, DUCHESS COUNTY, N Y. 
Our land here is mostly sandy 
loam. We invariably use our corn 


stubble for oats. We plow in_ the 
fall after corn is harvested. In spring, 
as soon as ground can be _ worked, 
we thoroughly disk and follow once 
with spring-tooth harrow and once 
with spike leveling harrow. We then 
drill, using disk drill for both oats 
and fertilizer. We used last season 
three bushels Russian White or one- 
sided oat, and 150 barrels Mapes 
complete manure per acre. We 
drilled them May 3 and started har- 
vesting August 6. 

Cut them with reaper, but do not 
bind, using the regular oat fork to 
pick up the gavels and draw to the 
barn. As soon: as all harvest is fin- 
ished we thresh. We drilled last sea- 
son 12 acres and threshed 366 bushels, 
making an average of 30% bushels 
per acre. The price heré for thresh- 
ing oats is 3 cents per bushel. We 
have our own thresher (a combined 
oat and rye). We started at 7 a m, 
and threshed the above amount by 
2 p m, allowing one hour for noon. 


ASCOT AdD IAs C1 eS OaO 
FASTERN> FARM SPECIALTIES AND STAPLES 


Potato Acreage 1s Moderate 


As has been the case with some 
other crops, potatoes this year se- 
cured a somewhat late start, and con- 
ditions are hardly up to the standard 
of a year ago. Ré@ports from Ameri- 
can Agriculturist correspondents in- 
dicate that the acreage this season 
shows a total slightly under 3,000,- 
000 a trifle less than last year. Inits 
issue of June 22, American Agricul- 
turist briefly forecasted the potato 
situation, calling attention to irregu- 
larity in conditions, and uncertainty 
at that time of outcome of planting 
operations. The condition of the 
crop as reported by our correspond- 
ents July 1 was 89.6, against 94 a 
year ago, and 92.3 July 1, 1905. 

While the potato situation averages 
just a little below a year ago as re- 
gards condition and acreage, it must 
be remembered that the main crop 
is only fairly well started, and that 
conditions the past fortnight have for 
the most part proved exceedingly fa- 
vorable to development, this over- 
coming much of the setback occa- 
sioned by the late spring, etc. Hence, 
there is nothing in the figures given 
below that would at this early date 
indicate any danger of a serious crop 


shortage. Further developments must 


be awaited. Herewith is given the 
acreage planted to potatoes this year 
with condition of plant July 1: 
ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF POTATOES 
Acres Cond 
N. B, 170,000 92 Ia, 160,000 92 
Mo, 84,000 94 


Pa, 212,000 90 Kan, 84,000 80 
Tex, 26,000 Neb, 91,000 87 
Ark, 25,000 92 N D, 26,000 87 
Tenn, 22,000 90 S$ D, 41,000 86 
W Va, 28,000 90 Col, 40,000 90 
Ve 35,000 94 Ore, 37,000 87 
O, 16,000 87 Wash, 33,000 92 
Mich, 221,000 Okla, 10,000 92 
Ind, 83, 88 Others 
Ii, 144,000 91 55,000 92 
Wis, 216,000 90 — 


Minn 135,000 88 Total 2,954,000 89.6 


Utilizing Canning Factory By-Products 


E. G. FENTON, CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N ¥ 








Fruits or vegetables from the can- 


ning factories can be fed to stock of 


some kind to good advantage and 
profit. As a rule, canning factories 
have a great deal of offal from vege- 
tables of various kinds and would Be 
glad to get rid of such accumula- 
tions at a nominal figure. In some 
instances, by-products are given away 
in order to keep the premises in‘a 
sanitary condition so highly desirable 
where food products are put up. Few 
farmers are familiar with the work- 
ings of a large canning factory, and, 
therefore, have no idea of the accu- 
mulation of the by-products. 

First in order with us is rhubarb, 
the refuse of which is useless except 
as a compost. Following this, straw- 
berries, the by-products of which 
have no value other than that of en- 
riching the compost heap. After the 
strawberry season, peas follow, the 
refuse of which is valuable for all 
kinds of stock. Next in order 
are string beans; sheep eat this 
refuse readily. In every canning es- 
tablishment there is a certain per- 
centage of canned goods which are 
considered a loss after they have been 
processed. In many instances, this 
loss assumes very large proportions. 
The contents of these cans is consid- 
ered valuable for hog feed. 

I believe there is no industry where 
more valuable material is absolutely 
wasted than in the canning business. 
It has oceurred to me that since the 
denatured alcohol bill has become a 
law, alcohol could be made a com- 
mercial factor by utilizing certain 
kinds of refuse in the canning fac- 
tories. This, however, is a compara- 
tively new subject, and would have to 
be carefully handled, if it could be 
handled at all, so it would be prof- 
itable. In the average canning factory 


Sweet curn follows beans; the waste 
from this product is most val- 
uable to cattle and hogs. in some 
places the husks are put in silos and 


fed to cattle later, while in other 
places this refuse is put in a rick, 
or pile, where it remains and is fed 


as needed. The cobs, as a rule, Sie 
kept. separate and may frequently J. 
fed to good advantage to hogs. It is 
not safe to feed them to cattle unless 
they are cut up into small pieces. 





Moisture in New Hay—There is a 
principle to be observed in making 
alfalfa hay that applies to making 
hay from all clovers. If it can be so 
managed that the leaves are not at 


once burned and dried to powder, 
the moisture from the stems is the 
more easily removed. Leaves are 


natural evaporators of sap; stéms are 
not. Therefore, while the leaf has 
yet pliancy and some semblance of 
its natural condition, it is most ef- 
ficiently carrying away the sap of the 
stem, but. when it is dried up, it no 
longer aids in drying the plant at all. 
Therefore, the best hay in all respects 
is made partly in the shade, in loosely 
turned windrows, or in narrow cocks. 
{J E. Wing, Ohio. 





Tankage for Mature “logs—A Ne- 
braska experiment indicates that 5% 
of tankage added to a ration for ma- 





ture hogs produced cheaper gains 
than when 10% was added. 
I bought an onion topper. two 


years ago and find it a good invest- 
ment. We can top from 700 to 1000 
bushels a day, depending upon the 
help and condition of onions. Thé 
cost depends upon what one hus to 
pay for help and gasoline; it is a 
trifle more in one way than hand 
work, but when one compares the 
manner in which the work is done, 
the machine is far ahead. The 
onions are cleaner and are sorted, 
the small onions being run into crates 
by themselves. Some growers take 
the onions from the field, pull and 
put into bushel-crates. Others store 
them in crates until they are ready 
for topping. We draw ours from the 
field in wagons. Still» others take 
them up with forks, but the majority 
pick them up by hand and put them 
in crates. If we sell our crop as soon 
as harvested, the onions are topped 
in the field and taken to market. We 
think onions keep better topped with 
a machine. Have had ours topped 
for several years by machine, while 
the inventors were experimenting and 
perfecting it. I recommended the 
topper to a grower in Connecticut 
last year, who said I did not half rec- 
ommend it; that it did all and more 
than I told him. I paid $475 for my 
machine, but I believe they are high- 
er now, the price being $525, that is, 
the two-roll size the same as mune. 
There are still larger ones. I have 
no interest in any machine, but sim- 
ply want to give my brother farmers 
and onion growers the benefit of my 
experience. [ think no one will 
make a mistake in buying an onion 
topper.—[{Charles B. Tyler, Ashtabula 
County, O. 


Wine Growers Favor Tariff—At the 


recént annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can wine growers’ association held at 
Hammondsport, N Y, delegates pres- 
ent protested emphatically against 
concessions made to foreign wines in 
the new tariff schedule between Ger- 
many and the U 8. The association 
took the same attitude with regard to 
proposed French tariff concessions. 
Resolutions were addressed to Preg 
Roosevelt and members of congress 
asking for the retention of full tariff 
duties on foreign wines. The attend- 
ance at the meeting was large. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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Picking and Marketing Gem Melons 


WILLIAM H, UNDERWOOD, ILLINOIS 





I have grown gem melons for the 
market for several years and have 
never as yet failed to obtain satisfac- 
tory prices for them only when there 
was an oversupply on the market. 
The picking is the most .important 
part of handling the crop, and-must 
be done carefully. I caution my pick- 
ers to avoid stepping on the vines or 
bruising the melons against each 
other when putting them into the 
baskets. 

When a melon is ripe ta pick for 
shipment, the stem parts slightly 
from the fruit so that when picked 
no trace of stem tissue is left on the 
melon, nor is there any portion of the 
melon left on the stem, as often hap- 
pens when the fruit is pulled too 
green. At the proper stage for piok- 
ing, the netting and skin also have a 
peculiar grayish appearance which is 
easily recognized when one becomes 
accustomed to picking for the mar- 
ket. In picking the melons in dry, 
hot weather, when they are ripening 
fast, I find it is best to pick early in 
the morning and again late in the 
afternoon. 

The shipping season commences 
here in southern Illinois about July 
15, and usually continues 30 or 40 
days, though it is sometimes consider- 
ably shorter. The yield is from 300 
to as high as 900 baskets per acre. 
The latter figure is at the rate of 
slightly over eight shipping melons 
per hill, since there are 1742 hills per 
acre when planted 5 feet apart. I 
use the half-bushel climax baskets 
for shipping the melons, each basket 
holding 16 melons of the ideal ship- 
Ping size. I sort the melons carefully 
before packing, and never ship any 
cracked, or overripe or poorly netted 
specimens. I have them all as nearly 
the same ripeness as possible. 


ha 


Combating Fungous Diseases in Summer 








It is a well understood principle 
among orchardists that when any 
one of the so-called fungous diseases 
once gains entrance to the tissues of 
a fruit, leaf stem, or other part of 
a plant, treatment of that part is use- 
less; no remedy can destroy the par- 
asite without also destroying the part 
on which it is feeding. For this rea- 
son efforts have been made to find 
materials, the presence of which will 
prevent the diseases from’ gaining 
but none of the remedies 


.ORCHARD AND GARDEN... ..... 


so far recommended can do more 
than insure a fair degree of protec- 
tion. Much may be done, however, in a 
precautionary way to check ravage. 
For instance, in peach rot, which de- 
stroys large quantities of fruit, the 
decaying fruits may be gathered from 
the trees or the ground as soon as 
seen and burned, and in late fall the 
mummies should also be similarly de- 
stroyed. This method is considered 
commercially economical by J. H. 
Hale, in whose orchards in Georgia 
and Connecticut it is in practice. 
These orchards are among the lar- 
gest and best known in America. But 
this disease may be guarded against 
effectively by pruning the trees to al- 
low of, ample sunlight and circulation 
of air. This applies as well to cher- 
ries and plums which suffer from the 
same malady. 

Pruning of this kind also affects 
the health of apples and pears and 
quinces and assists in the preven- 
tion of injuries. Keeping the trees 
in sturdy, well ripened growth, with- 
out forcing, is also anraid. Apple or 
pear scab is less likely to do serious 


damage upon trees so treated. For 
these, however, spraying with bor- 
deaux is popular and the _ results 


seem to justify the claims made for 
it, even though in certain sections 
both foliage and fruit seem to suffer 
to some extent from its use. It is the 
chief fungicide and has stood the 
test for many years; so until a more 
effective method is found it will be 
depended upon. In plum trees the 
black knot may appear at first in the 
form of reddish, yellowish or orange 
swellings, which all growers agree 
should be cut out and burned as soon 
as seen. Our splendid book, Fungi 
and Fungicides, will be helpful to 
readers. Sent prepaid for $1. 

Clover Crop for Orchard — I use 
cowpeas and crimson clover. Where 
these do not succeed Mammoth or 
common red clover, hairy vetch or 
soy beans can be used. At the last 
working of my orchard in central 
Delaware, which is about the first 
two weeks in July, depending some- 
what on the season, I broadcast 1% 
bushels cowpeas an acre, and go over 
with a spring-tooth harrow. I use 
the Clay variety, but New Era, Black 
and Whippoorwill will do as well. 
They cost $1.25 to $2 a bushel. If 
crimson clover is sown I put in 15 to 
20. pounds seed per acre. I aim to 
sow it, if possible, just before a rain 
and cover it with a weeder.—[A. N. 
Brown, Kent County, Del. 









































THE HANDSOME NEW STRAWBERRY, MILLIONAIRE 


Recently introduced, 
fruit growers. 


Note the characteristic foliage and set of fruit 
photograph taken especially for American Agriculturist. 


this is attracting considerable attention among 
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23 ~—s [a] 
Care of Turkeys in Hot Weather 


A. B, AIKEN, INDIANA 





The last clutch of eggs, if the tur- 
key hen hides her nest in a good 
place, we let her hatch because by 
now the deys are long and the dew 
dries off early and falls late, and the 
turkey hen can be trusted to roam 
abroad with the poults to lengths we 
never allow the earlier poults. And 
yet these last poults grow fast, some- 
times passing the earlier hatched. 

One used to the different calls of a 
turkey hen can*tell when she is hunt- 
ing a nest. When she usually begins 
that queer little quirk in the morn- 
ing is the time, if possible, to divert 
her attention into a closed shed 
somewhere, and shutting the door on 
her keep her there until she has made 
her nest, for this time of year the 
crows watch and the weasels and 
minks mark the spot where she hides 
it afield, and. more than once the 
reaper or mower knife has gone over 


~ the nest and cut the legs or head off 


the brooding turkey. Knowing this I 
mever stop until that nest, if she suc- 
ceeds in eluding me long enough to 
make it, is found. 

Then if it is in a reasonably good 
locaton, I mark it by driving a stake 
in the ground by it, and he sting a 
paddy on the stake, to warn cf crows 
and the man on the mower; or, if it 
isn’t in danger of the latier I drive 
a stake close to it and smaller stakes 
all around, and fasten twine strings 
from the larger stake to the small 
stakes about; these must be mere 
pegs. Crows fear a trap in these 
strings I notice. One must be vigi- 
lant to save these last poults. I watch 
the nest each day and take out the 
young as hatched, when the time is 
up, securing the old hen to put with 
them before, perhaps, the last one is 
quite out, which one I put under a 
hen to finish up with. . 

These last poults are treated just as 
the first for awhile. They are put in 
a good coop with a board run about 
it, and all set in the grass. They are 
watched closely for vermin, both the 
old hen and the poults; are fed dry 
grains, chick food and bread squeezed 
almost dry out of milk, and of all 
things they are kept in the shade 
through the first hot days. I tie the 
turkey hen to the inclosure, and later, 
when she is put in the stubble fields, 
a small shingle is fastened to the 
top of her wings to keep her from 
ranging beyond the field. 

With me the summer care of tur- 
keys consists mainly in keeping the 
poults up until the dew is off the 
grass, even until there is little. dan- 
ger of cold or damp hurting them; 
drivi them in before storms; keep- 
ing them up rainy days when I 
give them chopped meat to take.the 
place of the bugs they miss and keep- 
ing them clear of lice by the use of 
insect powder or grease. Once I 
killed some by putting kerosene in it; 
once stunted their growth and made 
them have stinking sores under the 
wing joints by stirring sulphur in the 
grease. That was a lesson. Grease 
is best of all to kill chicken lice, 
which the poults are always running 
into. Grit they must have. As they 
grow older they get cracked corn, 
hulled oats, wheat and corn bread. 





Having Tested your Elixir for what 
you recommend it, I can truthfully 
say, it is the best remedy I have ever 
used on horses, it will do all that it 
claims to do. I have removed three 
Jarge shoe boils with the aid of Tut- 
tle’s Elixir. One of them had been 
standing five years and the place 
where the boils were are all healed 
sI », and no scars left, also have 
jused it freely on other horses for 
‘different complaints satisfactory 
results. No stable should be without 
Tuttie’s Elixir always on hand.—[B. 
|Woods, Superintendent Peris Laundry 
Co’s Barns and Horses, Cottage 
Grove, Chicago, IIL 


POULTRY AND LIVE STOCK 


Feed and Care of Breeding Hogs 


PROF J. H. HAYWARD, DEL EXPER STA 





In feeding brood sows three points 
should be constantly’ borne in mind: 
First, to supply the nutrients necessary 
for the proper nourishment of the sow 
and the litter she is carrying; second, 
to make the ration bulky enough to 
keep the system open and in good 
condition; and third, to make it as 
cheap as possible. During the grow- 
ing season, such a ration can be sup- 
plied at a minimum expense by feed- 
ing about 2% of the sow’s weight of 
three parts corn and one part bran 
or middlings, soy beans or cowpease, 
the remainder of the ration being sup- 
plied by allowing the sow to run on 
clover, alfalfa or some other legumi- 
nous pastures. 

In winter, cut clover or alfalfa hay 
mixed with the grain, together with 


-a sugar beet or two, or mangels, will 


make a good substitute for the pas- 
ture. The sows, as well as the boar, 
should have abundant exercise, and 
in placing the houses in the lot where 
the pigs are confined, care should be 
taken to have the feeding place as far 
from the sleeping quarters as condi- 
tions will allow, so as to enforce exer- 
cise in cola weather. 

To have the pigs ready for an early 
market in the fall, they should be 
farrowed in March; the earlier in the 
month the better. If the sow’s next 
litter comes September 1, they will be 
in good shape to market the follow- 
ing April, when prices are nearly al- 
ways good. In this way the brood 
sows produce two litters a year, and, 
by @ little extra care, they are ready 
to sell when the market is usually at 
its best. 





Shortening the Molting Period 


In order to have early and steady 
winter layers it is necessary that the 
fowls should molt during the late 
summer months, says A. G. Gilbert 
of the Canadian experimental farm. 
This .period has hitherto been re- 
garded aS a season of non-produc- 
tion. It comes once every year and 
means the shedding of.the old feath- 
ers and the growth of new ones. 
The time of molting has usually 
been from ten to 12 weeks, but by 
careful treatment and the feeding of 
suitable rations the period has been 
shortened. The following plan of 
management has been _ successfully 
practiced in our department for many 
years; 

The sale of eggs for breeding pur- 
poses being over by the end of June, 
during the first week in July the male 
birds are removed from the breeding 
pens to another building containing 
small compartments with outside 
runs. The breeding stock, as well as 
all other hens, are then allowed to 
run promiscuously in the field in the 
rear of the poultry buildings, where 
there is grass, clover and shade, three 
important essentials. At this time, 
the rations are reduced to half quan- 
tity. The effect of this is to reduce 
very much, and ultimately almost en- 
tirely, to stop egg production, which 
is the desideratum. The half rations 
are continued for two weeks, when 
full quantity is resumed as follows: 

Mash, composed of coarsely ground 
oats, two parts; shorts one part; 
gluten meal one part, with beef 
scraps in proportion of one pound to 
15 fowls. The mash, which in sum- 
mer is mixed with cold water, is fed 
three times a week. At times a small 
quantity of linseed oil is added. The 
beef scraps are used in lieu of cut 
green bones, because ff is not con- 
venient to procure the latter. If 
mash is fed in the morning, wheat 
or oats, or both mixed, is given in 
the afternoon, or vice versa. On such 
days as mash is not given, grain takes 
its place. 

The experience of many years has 
shown that yearling hens. usually 





molt earlier and easier than older 
ones; that molting is more gradual 
in some cases than in others; that the 
progeny from parent stock which have 
mboited during summer, in the majority 
of cases, have usually molted at the 
same period; that molting hens are 
much benefited by a run in a field 
where clover, grass and insects may 
be found; and that where molting 
fowls are confined to limited runs, 
meat in some form and green food 
should be regularly supplied. 


Angora Goats at Fairs—Numerous 
exhibits of Angora goats will be held 
at various agricultural and live stock 
fairs throughout the country this fall. 
Especially liberal premiums will be 
hung up at Kansas City in October, 
when the annual national Angora 
goat exhibit will take place. At San 
Antonio, Tex, $600 will be offeréd for 
Angoras, and a _ record-breaker in 
proportion will be made for the Ore- 
gon state fair. Among other big fairs 
which will give premiums for Angora 
goats this year are: Ohio state fair, 
West Virginia exposition and state 
fair, California state fair, Utah state 
fair, Wisconsin state fair, North! 
Carolina state fair, Georgia state 
fair, Missouri state fair, Michi- | 
gan state fair, Spokane interstate fair, 
Kentucky state fair, South Dakota 
state fair, Montana state fair. 








The Sheltering of Sheep seems to be | 
a subject greatly discussed. The ani- | 
mals are supplied with a heavy fleece | 
to protect them, and great warmth is! 
not necessary, but they should be pro- 
tected from all cold storms. The barn | 
should be well ventilated and provide , 
ed with a dry bed, with plenty of pure | 
water at all times.—[Howard South- 
ard, Union County, O. 





Wild Plants Used for Gnienn~tiees | 
N. H., Tennessee: The following 
plants are among the principal ones 


used for pot herbs or greens in this | 


country: Charlock or yellow mustard, 
black mustard, chicory, winter cress, 
broad-leaved dock, curled dock, 
lamb’s quarters, marsh marigold, 
dandelion, poke weed, purslane, 





I believe the opportunities or oute- 
look for trained farmers will com- 
pare favorably with those of any 
other profession. In other words op- 
portunity is written everywhere and 
the letters are as prominent upon our 
agricultural banner as elsewhere. It 
only remains for us to accept it.—[H. 
E. Cook, Lewis County, N Y. 
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FLEMING BRO6., Chemists, 
€81 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Hil. 








COULDN'T KEEP IT. 
Kept It Hid From the Children 


‘We cannot keep Grape-Nuts food 
in the house. It goes so fast I have 
to hide it because the children love 
it so. It is just the food I have been 
looking for ever so long; something 
that I do not have to stop to prepare, 
and still is nourishing.” 

Grape-Nuts is the most scientifically 
made food on the market. It is per- 
fectly and completely cooked at the 
factory and can be served at an in- 
stant’s notice, either with rich, cold 
cream, or with hot milk, if a hot dish) 
is desired. When milk or water is 
used, a little sugar should be added, 
but when cold cream is used alone, 





the natural grape-sugar, which can 
be seen glistening on the granules, is 
sufficiently sweet to satisfy the pal- 
ate. This grape-sugar is not poured 
over the granules, as some people 
think, but exudes from the granules 
in the process of manufacture, when 


the starch of the grains is changed || 


from starch to grape-sugar by the 
process of manufacture. This, in ef- 
fect, is the first act of digestion; 
therefore, Grape-Nuts food is pre-di- 
gested, and is most perfectly assim- 
ilated by the very weakest stomach. 
‘There’s a Reason.” 

Made at the pure food factories of 
the Postum Co, Battle Creek, Mich. 





Read the little health classic, “The ; 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs, 


the spi: 
up”—it will help the horse, and 
bring the load home quick 
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wears well—better than any 
other . Coats the axle 
with a hard, smooth surface of 
mica which reduces 
Ask the dealer for 
Mica Axle Grease. ® 
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ABSORBINE 


Will do it and restore the circulation, 
assist nature to repair strained, rup- 
tured ligaments more successfully than 
Firing. No blister, no hair gone, and 
can use the horse. $2.00 per bottle, 
ivered, Book 2-C Free. ' 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind; $1.00 
bottle. Cures Strained Torn Ligaments, 
Varicose Veins, Varicocele, Hydrovele, en- 
larged Glands and Ulcers. Allays pain quickly 


@. F. YOUNG, P. 0. F.,61 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 


Tuttle’s Elixir 
Horse Remedy 


Sovereign le 
We offer $1(0. for any case of colic, curb, 
splint or 
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The best Red Rope Roof for 
le per 8q. ft,, caps and nails in- 
cluded. Substitute for plasters. 
Sample free. 
522 Ponit St. 
The Fay Manilla Roofing Co., Camden, N.J& 
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Dairy Cows on Pasture 

HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF PASTURES 
—UTILIZE THE NIGHTS FOR GRAZING— 
SOME GRAIN KATION, ADVANTAGEOUS [N 
SUMMER—HINTS ON: HANDLING MILCH 
COWS IN JULY AND AUGUST—BY PROF 
4. L. HAECKER, OF NEBRASKA 


At this season there are in the Unit- 


ed States some 158,000,000 dairy cows 
en pasture. The harvest they will 
bring forth during the next two 


months is one of the greatest of our 
resources. To best handle this pasture 
crop with the cows considered cer- 
tainly deserves a little thought and 
study. 

The pasture this year started from 
two to three weeks late, but since the 
middle of May in most sections it has 
made good progress and with the 
frequent rains is now in a‘ flourishing 
eondition. Bluegrass and white clover 
fs the pasture grass of the principal 
dairy sections, and these plants need 
rain, frequent clipping, and weather 
not too hot. For this reason, such a 
pasture will furnish more feed if mot 
allowed to go to seed. When bliue- 
grass seeds, it fills its mission for one 
year’s growth to a great extent, and 
will mot produce the feed that it 
would, had it not seeded. It is well 
known that a lawn well clipped will 
produce more grass than one not 30 
treated. 

The way to get the most pasture is 
to turm enough stock on im the early 
part of the season to prevent the grass 
from going to seed, but use care not 
to graze it too short. Grass is one 
of the best rations known to stimuiate 
milk secretions. If the herd is large 
and the pasture short and some stock 
must be taken off, see to it that the 
milch cow remains. Dry cows, calves, 
heifers, steers and bulls will not suffer 
by the change from grass to dry feed, 
and should be the first to give up the 
pasture. 

NIGHT PASTURES 


During the hot season when flies are 
bad, stock will naturally do much of 
their grazing at night, and should 
have the run of a night pasture. This 
to make it handy for early milking 
should be located close to the barn or 
yard. The night pasture should be 
freer from weeds than any other, as 
the animals cannot see to avoid tak- 
ing in weeds. High ground, freé from 
@mosquite pools or ponds, is preferred 
for night pasture. It may be with or 
without shade, but a smal! grove will 
be used by the stock during stormy 
weather. 

DAY PASTURE 


The day pasture may be the main 
Pasture and some distance from the 
farm buildings. It should have plenty 
ef shade, water, and even a clump of 
underbrush will come in good turn 
during ‘ffy time. A small hill or plat 
ef high ground will be much enjoyed 
by the stock, for here they will come 
on windy days to rid themselves of 
flies and graze the rich hilltop grass. 
In winter, stock turn their backs to 
the wind, but im summer they face it. 
If you have good, fresh water in the 
pasture, furnished by windmill or 
spring and also stagnant ponds and 
wish the cattle to drink from the 
good and not the bad, put the salt 
near the water you wish used. Stock 
will soem get in the habit of coming 
to this place for both salt and water. 


> 





I have been a reader of the most 
reliable and up-to-date farm paper 
printec, for a2 good many years, and 
eagerly look forward to the day that 
I receive it each week, the old re- 


Hable American Agriculturist.—[R. B. 
Pieree, Atlantic County, N J. 


SUMMER DAIRYING METHODS 


Cenfessions of a New York Dairyman 


BH. 8. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y 





There is a tremendous weakness in 
our dairy sections in soil and crep 
growing as compared to localities 
where the money crop is other than 
milk. The gesponsible cause is no 
doubt the many cheap by-products 
upon the market necessary for milk 
production—cottonseed, gluten, distil- 
lers’ grains and the like. We have 
found the element protein, in which 
our home grown feeds are usually de- 
ficient, has come to us in these feeds, 
that have very little sale for any pur- 
pose except dairy feeding, at about 
half the cost of this same necessity 
in the cereal grains. In other words 
milk production could not go on with 
corn meal, oats, barley, wheat or rye, 
as a concentrated feed with the silage 
mixed hay and like feeds grown upon 
the farm. 

Farmers feel that feeds are high. 
Yes they are, but when the cost of a 
pound of protein is measured upon 
the market price in cereal grains we 
find it exceedingly cheap. Dairy sec- 
tions are behind in soil managemeut, 
don’t make any mistake about it. If 
dairymen could see what farmers are 
doing in crop growing upon some of 
the New Jersey sands, they would be 
surprised and ashamed of them- 
selves. No live stock and no avail- 
able plant food, yet those men are 
creating a soil and making money. I 
will never complain again as long as 
I live about soil conditions. At Ger- 
mania, N J, upen drifting sand, crim- 
son clover had a magnificent stand: as 
fine a sight as a farmer could wish to 
see. White sand on one side and 
green, thickly matted clover upon the 
other side of a line. 

Do not think that the dairyman is 
the only fellow who works. He does 
work many hours and has many 
preblems, but he has stable manure, 
the real backbone ef crop production. 
Yet these men with chemicals and 
clover or some sort of green cropping 
are beating us out of sight who are 
working upon dairy farms. Open con- 
fession is good for the soul and I am 
willing to confess. : 

I know only too well that general 
agricultural conditions in the east have 


been such that we could not 
do all we could wish, but upon 
many dairy farms with the prom- 


ise now before us of higher prices for 
milk and milk products, we can begin 
a systematic study of crop production 
which of course imeludes a study of 
soils. Dairymen would gain a point 
could they come into contact with 
crop producers who are “forced, 
whether they will or not, to work out 
methods of soil building. The cow 
keeper has the advantage today over 
the crop grower if he will combine 
his points of vantage with the soil 
study of the crop producer and then 
feed his cows and care for them as 
the special grower feeds and cares for 
his plants 





Tankage for Young Hogs—This feed 
is excellent for young pigs, produc- 
ing a very marked effect on the 
strength of the bone, when compered 
with a corm ration. Its imfluence is 
quite marked, when. compared with 
corn and shorts on alfalfa pasture. 

Battermakecrs’ Meeting Fixed — At 
the recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the nmational creamery 
buttermakers’ assn it was decided to 
hold the mext meeting of the assn and 
a national dairy show in St Paul, 
Minn, Mar 14-16, 1908. The commit- 
tee urged fits members to take part in 
the national dairy show to be held in 
Chicago Oct 10-19, 1907. . 
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Sharples Tubular Cream Separa- 
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West Ghester, Pa. 
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THE ROOFING THAT LASTS | 


A perfect cover for flat or 
steep, new or old roofs. Con 
tains no tar to drip or ran 
Eecy te pot cn. iendures.all | 
paton. F&F 
climates and weathers. 
§ year quality, guaranteed, $1.00 per square. 
10 year quality, guaranteed, $1.60 per square. 
20 year quality, guaranteed, $3.00 per square. 


Money Back Hf not Satisfied 


One square contains 108 square ft., and covers 10 
square ft. Freight paid anywhere in United States 
or Canada ‘on 6 squares or more. Spectal priceson 
quawtity lots. Send for samples. 


THE PARK & POLLARD COMPANY 
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First quality cream sells for 
the hi market price, Second 
or third quality cream being a much 


lower price. Ask any creamery man im 


the country if this isn’t true. Quantity 
of quality cream means big money. 
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NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 
SQUABS 
ror PROFIT 


By William E. Rice and William E. Cox 














This is the most complete ana exhaustive work 
of the kind ever published on squab raising. It 
is not a book of second-hand references, but con- 
tains the hard-earned experiences of the authors, 
Every detail of their methods of selecting, breed- 
ing, feeding, killing, and marketing squabs ig 

ven in plain, simple lang , with numerous 

ustrations, all taken from the home plant of 
Mr. Rice in New Jersey. The chapter on build- 
ings; their location, and how to construct them 
is concise, specific, and com e. 

The squab industry is increasing rapidly. This 
book is a guide for those who want to kmow, 
and a standard reference work for the old-time 
breeder. It is not based on mere theory, but 
contains the true story of the most suceessful 
squab plant in this country. The story of how 
, the original investment, has grown to $3,000, 

s fully given by Mr. Rice. He took the mone 
made by the squabs, enlarged and developed h 
plant, until itis now complete. 

The illustrations are simply superb. They were 
taken especially for this work. The plants and 
specifications for buildings, etc., are as complete 
as an expert architect could make them. The 
book contains about 150 pages, each 5x7 inch 
printed on fine paper. Bound in cloth and seni 
postpaid for 50 cents. 
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making about 12 pounds of butter a week. 
The first w the U.S. Separator was in 


our house, we made 


26 pounds, a gain of 14 pounds over the old way. This 
increase would well repay any farmer to buy a U.S. Separator. 


January 6, 1907. 


Auburn, IL 


WALTER 8. WOOLSEY. 


The picture above shows how clean the U. S. skims— 
Helds the World’s Record — and with its simple bowl 
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low milk tank, strong 
S. is far and away the best separator. 


self-oiling gearing. 


rame and proved durability 


That’s what users say after trying other kinds. 
Send for handsome free catalog telling ALL about its con- 
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struction and operation. Just write for “ No. ¢@ today. 
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EIGHTEEN DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES 








Pees am pe my one-cy linder ergtne 
Less to Buy—Less to Run. 
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Meagher and 15th Sts., 


power. Its end befk are half that of 
Bay 1 wagon. 
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UNTIL YOU INVESTIOATE 
“THE MASTER WORKMAN,” 
@ ¢wo-cylinder gasoline, kerosene or 
cylinder engines, with greater durability. Costs 
a combination 8! in or traction 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a 
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or 8 4d per year, postpaid. 
| RENEWALS he i Bs RO. age og e ery — on 
per, “or wrapper, shows w me your 
bubecrp tion is paid. Thus Jan08 Pon te thet oN 

as been received up to January 
Frebas to February 1, 1908, and so on. » When 
t is made, the date, which answers for a 

ipt, will be changed accordingly. 
DISGONTINUANCES— Following the general de- 
sire of our readers, it is our custom to contine 
this fournal to responsible subscribers and to such 
as subscribe by p agents until notified that its 
discontinuance is If you do not wish the 
Paper continued cee 4 your dubecription has ex- 
pired, please notify us. 
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A new era of possibilities has been 
opened in the life insurance world in 
the Massachusetts law to begin opera- 
gions next fall. Through it large bene- 
fits and notable economies are hoped 
for which should mean much to those 
seeking life insurance; and, indeed, 
every man should provide such pro- 
tection for his family. The Massa- 
chusetts legislature has put on *the 
statute books, the first of any state in 
the union, a law which permits a sav- 
angs bank in this commonwealth to is- 
sue practically at ‘cost, a life insur- 
nce policy “over the counter,” this 
embodying a maximum of strength 
and safety, and a minimum of ex- 


_ pense. Solicitation of agent is cut off, 


and office expenses of the ordinary 
life insurance company very largely 
escaped. The law in no way reflects 
on the well managed old line compa- 
mies. Many of the savings banks in 
Massachusetts express themselves as 
mot ready  to_ establish ive in- 
surance departments, yet a_ suf- 
ficient number have signified their 
antention to take hold of it 
tto insure a proper -test of ‘the 
plan under favorable conditions. The 
faw provides for the establishment of 
@n expense guaranty fund, and an in- 
Burance guaranty fund, the latter to 
be not less than $20,000 in cash to 
begin. This to be drawn upon in 
paying claims when the liabilities of 
this department of the, bank are in 
excess of its assets. No policy is to 
exceed $500, nor any annuity con- 
tract calling for annual payments of 


-more than $200. Only residents of 


Massachusetts can buy this savings 


EDITORIAL 


bank iasurance.. If it succeeds, other 
states may undertake similar legisla- 
tion. The new law becomes operative 
next November. It will be watched 
with the keenest interest both in and 
out of that state. 


Conserve Public Lands for the People 


We are in full accord with some of 
the demands made by the recent pub- 
lic land convention at Denver, but 
are unalterably opposed to some of 
the conclusions of that body. We are 
free to say that we fear Pres Roose- 
velt is going to the extreme of uncon- 
stitutionality in assuming dictatorial 
powers over the land question  in- 
stead of leaving it to congress. This 
is a glaring instance of the tendency 
now too common on the part of the 
federal government to usurp to itself 
all powers and functions not specif- 
ically reserved to the states in the na- 
tional constitution. 

On the other hand, we are in full 
accord with the principle of the con- 
servation of the public lands, forests 
and water supplies in the interests of 
actual settlers, the legitimate breeder 
and feeder, in contradistinction to 
the syndicates and big interests, 
which, by fair means or foul, have 
grabbed ‘so much of the public do- 
main. This robbery of the genuine 
interests of the people has gone on 





for years unchecked, although re- 
peatedly called to the attention of 
congress. It has got to be stopped 
now, and in our opinion it can be 


vigilant en- 
statutes. 

the public 
is of na- 


largely stopped by the 
forcement of existing 

The conservation of 
lands, forests and waters 
tional importance. It affects the 
south, the middle states and the east 
almost as much as it does the west. 
This problem has got to be worked 
out, but it must be done in the in- 
terest of what Abraham Lincoln 
loved to call the common people. In 
accomplishing this reform, and_  es- 
pecially in overcoming past abuses 
without specific authorization by con- 
gress, some abuses have doubtless 
occurred. In not a few cases indi- 
vidual settlers and the interests of 
larger concerns that are operating 
legitimately have been  injuriously 
affected. ‘We realize also fhe tend- 
ency of bureaucrats at the national 
capitol to magnify their office, and 
sometimes to be unnecessarily harsh 
and arbitrary in their decisions or 
administrations. 

But it will be well if the outcome 
of all this agitation is to direct such 
national attention to the whole prob- 
lem as to force the negligent con- 
gress to enact comprehensive __re- 
forms of laws pertaining to water, 
land and forests, which an intelligent 
public has long demanded in its own 
interest. Our western farmers and 
legitimate settlers and ranchers, and 
the best development of the west will 
not be starmpeded by the glamor of the 
land thieves and speculators, whose 
career is about to come to an end. 
Those men deserve their just deserts, 
and should receive the same no mat- 
ter how high or low may be their so- 


cial, political and financial status. 
Let justice be done, though the 
heavens fall. And the more “prom- 


inent” the land stealer, the greater 
his effort to secure immunity. 

“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 

The corn contest conducted by the 
American Agriculturist 1s bringing into 
bright relief the great contrast called 
for by fertilization in various sections 
of the country. Mr William Lewis of 
Sauk Center, Minn, grew 80 bushels 
of corn at a cost for fertilization of 
about $5, including the cost of han- 
dling the manure applied. Mr 
Eugene A. Brown of Camden, S C, 
grew 70 bushels of corn at a ‘cost for 
fertilization of $26.55. With such soil 





as the northern prairies furnish, how 


easy, relatively, farming is. There Is 
no heritage in the line of material 
things that should be more carefully 
guarded on those prairies than the 
fertility of the soil, and there is none 
that is more wasted. The courage 
of the southern farmer in thus tilling 
lands less fertile naturally is worthy 
of all praise. If he is to farm at all 
he must farm intelligently. 





Galveston is building a paper mill 
to convert rice straw. into» pulp for 


the manufacture of paper. The 
development of the manufacture 
of rice paper is looked for- 
ward to with much interest by 


consumers of paper, as well as pro- 
ducers of rice. It is a well known 
fact that at the present rate of con- 
sumption forests in the United 
States and Canada are being depleted 
by pulp mills, and it is a question 
of only a few years before raw ma- 
terial other than wood must be pro- 
cured for the manufacture of paper. 
It is claimed that wood pulp now 
costs the paper makers $80 to $82 
per ton, whereas a few seasons ago 
it was offered freely at $40 to $50. 
The manufacture of rice paper will 
certainly be a boon to southwestern 
growers of the crop, providing it is as 
successful as those behind the enter- 
prise claim it will prove. 





Some highly encouraging averages 
secured at.pure bred cattle sales in 
Iowa, Illinois, Michigan and Indiana 
during recent weeks would tend to in- 
dicate that the market is looking up. 
The season’s western sales are too 
many to enumerate, but among them 
might be cited the average of $305 se- 
cured by some Angus breeders, $630 
on Shorthorns, etc. With prices for 
fat cattle, hogs and sheep at the en- 
couraging level that has prevailed the 
past six months, it is not surprising 
that farmers should look more kindly 
upon pure breds. [It is to be hoped 
that values of registered Angus, Short- 
horns and Galloways will continue to 
show an upward trend, although no 
inflation is desired, as the collapse 
from such booms is often disastrous. 
Certainly a moderate and healthy ad- 
vance in market prices for pure breds 
would add greater zest to the big cat- 
tle shows and western fairs held dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1907 

Allusion has already been made in 
these columns to the spirit of humil- 
ity shown by transportation interests 
as a whole, relative to new federal 
rate laws. The railroads show more 
disposition to make concessions ta 
shippers and in other ways to play 
fair. This is good for the people and 
good for the railroads because‘ their 
interests are very largely common. 
In the last two months or more, well 
on to a dozen important complaints 
against railroads, before the _ inter- 
state commerce commission, have re- 
sulted in the granting, sometimes 
with modifications, of the things 
asked by the public. We believe the 
railroads will find no manifestations of 
bald exultation on the part of the 
plain people over the increased power 
given to the commission in maintain- 
ing equitable rates. All that is asked 
is a square deal, and the _ people 
stand a better show to get this than 
at any time in 20 years. 





Proof that the world moves ap- 
pears in our advertising, as well as in 
our other columns. The man who 
keeps up to date never skips an ad- 
vertisement. Just run through those 
in this issue carefully and see how 
many hit your own needs. The guar- 
antee printed on this page assures 
you a square deal when you do busi« 
ness with these advertisers. 








Symptoms that make one feel he 
must have more land,-are a sure sign 
that the land one has should be 
worked better, 





Experiences and Achievements 


I have a small farm of 50 acres and 
plant from ten to 15 acres wheat, ten 
to 15 acres corn, two to four acres 
white potatoes and two to three acres 
sweet potatoes, I grow some sorghum 
for hog feed and pea hay for stock, 
I have ten or 15 acres in pasture an@ 
clover hay for stock. I grow somes 
strawberries for home use, some 
grapes, seven acres peaches and threes 
acres of apples and pears. I plow mg, 
land as soon as possible the last of 
February or the first of March, as 
conditions will permit. I cultivate it 
thoroughly and plant my white pota- 
toes as early in March as possible. £ 
apply a good fertilizer, rich in potash 
and ammonia, after first using barn- 
yard manure. My sweet potatoes are 
planted as early in May as the weath- 
er will parmit and I can get them 
ready. The white potatoes are plant- 
ed in drills 3% feet apart and 12 to 15 
inches in the drill, fertilizing in the 
drill 1000 pounds per acre. I run 
something down the drill to mix the 
dirt and fertilizer together, to prevent 
injury to the potatoes. The sweet po- 
tatoes are planted in drills, about 24% 
feet and 12 to 15 inches in the drill 
I use good rotted stable manure for 
these. Some use road fertilizer, but I 
get the best results with manure.—{J. 
M. Andrews, Dorchester County, Md, 





I cannot see the use of trying to 
mix Coal tar and water for the treat- 
ment of seed corn, Tar and water will 
not mix for me. The way I treat 
my seed corn is to take two barrels or 
boxes and put a bushel of seed, more 
or less, in one and pour on a half 
pint warm coal tar. I keep mine in 
an old syrup can and set it in hot 
water or over .a stove to warm it. 
After it is poured on the corn, stir 
vigorously with a stick or hoe and 
pour back and forth from one barrel 
to the other. The tar will cover the 
corn and nothing feathered will eat 
it. Even the old rooster will spit it 
out. If it is wanted to plant with 
planter, spread out on an old, door 
in the sun for a day or two and the 
kernels will’ not- stick together to 
clog the planter.—[C. D. Whitman, 
Fishers Island, N Y. 


\ 





Our system of farming is very sim- 
ple with no variation from a three 
years’ rotation of corn, wheat and 
clover. The corn is all fed on th® 
farm. Sometimes a field for wheat 
is sown to rye instead for early pas- 
ture and later hogged down instead 
of harvesting. The clover is the mam- 
moth variety and all the growth is al- 
lowed to remain on the field where 
grown. The seed is cut in August with 
an old-fashioned. self rake _reaper 
which leaves most of the straw on the 
ground to be plowed under the fol- 
lowing spring.—[William M. Cook, 
Preble County, O. 





I am a firm believer in abundance 
of help to care for crops in season, 
believing that delay would damage 
the crop to an amount that would 
pay high prices for work when the 
crop most requires attention. Pay the 
help regularly, use them right and 
you need have no trouble to obtain 
help if near town. Personally super- 
vise the work and for the most part 
be found on the farm. A very strong 
reason for diversified farming is that 
regular help may be employed with 
work at all times to do, and alse 
economize in price over day help, - 
the men understanding better’ what 
is required of them and a variety of 
work may be carried on at same time. 
CW. L, Bean, Cortland County, N ¥ 
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Stanuard Oil Facts 


—_— 


much interest in the 
Standard oil hearing before Judge 
Landis at Chicago when John OD. 
Rockefeller and other prominent offi- 
eials of the Standard oil company 
were forced to testify regarding the 
affairs of the company. Mr Rocke- 
feller evaded being summoned for 
ever a week but at last was surprised 
at the home of his son-in-law, Mr 
Prentiss at Pittsfield, Mass, and had 
to go to Chicago. On the stand he 
showed surprising ignorance regard- 
ing the affairs of the company from 
which he derives so magnificent an 
income. He claimed that for the 
last eight or ten years, although 
president of the company, he had 
any service for the 


There was 


Standard oil corporation. He had 
only a general idea of the business. 
From the minor offices, however, 


Judge Landis got the faets he was 
after. In the case pending, the 


_Standard oil company of Indiana has 


been convicted on 1462 counts for ac- 
ecepting rebates from the Chicago and 
Alton railroad. The Indiana corpora- 
tion is under the control of the 
standard oil company of New Jersey. 
The question Judge Landis wished 
especially answered was whether or 
mot the parent company could stand 
the maximum fine for which the 
convicted corporation was liable, 
$29,000,000. The minimum fine would 
be $1,400,000. 

From the testimony given, it ap- 
pears that outstanding capital stock 
ef the Standard oil company of New 
Jersey amounts to $98,300,000. Dur- 
amg the three years when the offenses 
for which the Indiana company has 
been convicted were committed 1903- 
3904-1905, the net earnings of the 
Standard oil company of New Jersey 
approximated $200,000,000. Dividends 
during those years approximated 
40% or nearly $40,000,000. 


_ 


Swear Orchard Is a Liar 








The miners’ trial at Boise, Ida, has 
Geveloped some very conflicting testi- 
mony. The direct testimony of the 
prosecution rests chiefly upon the 
stery of Harry Orchard, the man who 
really committed the murder of ex- 
Gov Stuenenberg, for which Haywood, 
secretary-treasurer of the western fed- 
eration of miners, is on trial as an ac- 
complice. As we have before reported, 
Orchard’s story was an alleged confes- 
sion of many crimes in which he in- 
wolved the highest officials of the 
western federation of miners. He 
claimed that they employed him and 
other men willing to do such work to 
destroy property and kill off such 
People as the unions wished to have 
disposed of. 

The gist of the testimony introduced 
by the defense has been a general de- 
nial of Orchard’s story. A good many 


. witnesses, including some prominently 


mentioned by Orchard, have sworn 
that he lied and that either he could 
not have committed-crimes that he 
claimed to have committed or that 
they were accomplished for the mine 
@wners’ association as a part of the 
latter’s alleged plot to make trouble 
for the unions. Much ‘testimony has 
been introduced tending to prove the 
innocencé of “Haywood and his ac- 
eused associates. 

Orchard told a strong story and was 
not broken up by cross-examination. 
The prosecution was weak in“its at- 
tempt to corroborate Orchard’s story, 
in that the corroborating evidence, 
while reflecting seriously upon other 
federation officials, tended only re- 
motely to connect Haywood, the man 
on trial, with the Stuenenberg murder. 

The defense has devoted consider- 
able time to showing the alleged 
treachery of detectives who became 
members of the miners’ unions and 
exposed the secrets of the unions. 





“I saw your adv in A A.” 


THE NEWS IN REVIEW 


Battleships to the Pacific 


Preparations are being made in the 
navy for the transfer of the Atlantic 
fleet of 16 battleships, the most pow- 
erful vessels in the navy, to the Pacific 
ocean. Heretofore, the warships of 
the United States stationed in Pacific 
waters have been cruisers and ships 
of miner_importance. It is denied 
that this ange is to be made because 
of threatened trouble with Japan. 
The Atlantic fleet under command of 
Rear Admiral “Bob” Evans will start 
on a Pacific cruise not later than Nov. 

The president’s explanation of this 
move is that it is desired to make 
naval demonstration for the benefit of 
the world. It is desired to show how 
quickly a powerful fleet of the United 
States can be transferred from the At- 
lantic ocean to the Pacific. Plans are 
contemplated for a big new naval base 
on the Pacific coast. Sec Root is re- 
ported to be negotiating with Mexico 
for the~purchase of Magdalena Bay, 
and all of lower California may be 
purchased by the United States from 
Mexico if possible. It would necessi- 
tate an amendment to the Mexican 
constitution and the people are re- 
ported to be opposed to it. Magda- 
lena Bay is an_ excellent practice 
ground and American ships have long 
used it. Full possession is necessary 
if a big fleet is to be sent there. 


Schmitz Plans to Stay in Office 


Mayor Schmitz of San Francisco 
meets his troubles with great com- 
placency. While awaiting sentence 
for extortion, of which he was con- 
victed a little while ago, and after 
being arraigned on indictments 
charging him with accepting bribes, 
he announces that he is going to run 
for mayor again. He says that he 
has already begun the _ preliminary 
work of his campaign, and expects 
to be elected for the fourth term. 

Immediately after his conviction, 
the supervisors of the city declared 
his office of mayor vacant, and Super- 
visor Gallagher was appointed acting 
mayor. Schmitz insisted that he was 
still mayor, and from the jail has 
succeeded in blocking the wheels of 
municipal government in a good 
many. ways. Under his direction, the 
chief of police, who is also under in- 
dictment for crookedness, refuses to 
accept orders from anyone _ except 
Schmitz. Pending development in 
other graft cases at San Francisco, 
Schmitz’ sentence for extortion from 
the French restaurants was postponed 
until this week. 


Guggenheims in Alaska 


It appears that the Guggenheims 
have obtained practical control of 
Alaska.. Simon Guggenheim of this 
remarkable family of Jews was re- 
cently elected a United States senator 
from Colorado. The family control is 
known as the smelter trust and own 
extensive interests in mines through- 
out the west. In Alaska they have re- 
cently bought up and effected a mer- 
ger of nearly all the important placer 
gold mines. of the Klondike water- 
shed. Before this they had obtained 
control of mines, fishing companies, 
development companies and steamer 
lines in Alaska which united to make 
the Guggenheims the dominating in- 
fluence in the territory of Alaska. 


College Presidents Retire 


The close of the college year marks 
the retirement of three prominent 
college presidents in New England. 
On account of ill health, Pres Tucker 
retires, it is hoped only temporarily. 
Ill health is given as the reason for 
resignation by Pres Raymond of 
Wesleyan university, although after 
six months’ leave of absence it is ex- 
pected he will be given a professor- 
ship-in the ufiiversity. Pres Pritchett 
of the Massachusetts institute of 
technology has'‘retired to direct the 
management of Carnegie foundation 
for pensioning college professors. 

Pres Hopkins of Williams has 
resigned, to take effect at the end of 
the next college year, when he will be 
70 years old. He will be sueceeded 
by Prof Harry Garfield, a son of the 
Iste president, who is now a .profes- 
sor ‘at Princeton. 




















Merger Held Up 


The bill intended to hold-up for the 
present the merger. of the Boston and 
Maine with the New York, New Hav- 
en and Hartford railroad company 
was passed by the Massachusetts leg- 
islature. It forbids such a merger 
until authority is given by another 
legislature. As a matter of fact, in- 
dividuals have exchanged New Haven 
road steck for Boston and Maine 
stock, until nearly one-half of the 
Boston and Maine stock is now held 
by men connected with the New 
Haven management. The legisature 
cannot prevent this. Apparently the 
New Haven people will from now on 


be practically in control of the Bos- 
ton and Maine, although no formal 
control will be exercised until the 


necessary action has been taken by 
the legislature of Massachusetts 


Briefly Told 


Sir Chentung Liang-Cheng has re- 
tired as Chinese minister at Washing- 
ton and much to the regret of all 
Americans who know him he has re- 
turned to his native country. He has 
been promoted to the office of vice- 
president of the Chinese foreign office. 
Sir Chentung was educated in this 
country and has made many friends 
here. He is a diplomat of much abil- 
ity. He will be succeeded at Wash- 
ington by Liang Tun-Yen who has 
been customs taotai at Tiensin. The 
later js a Yale graduate and an Eng- 
lish scholar of distinction. 











In order to find out whether Mrs 
Mary Baker G. Eddy, head of the 
Christian .Science church, is capable 
of managing her business affairs, Ed- 
gar Aldrich of Littleton, N H, who is 
a judge of the United States district 
court, has been appointed master. He 
will conduct hearings and report to 
Judge Chamberlain of the New Hamp- 
shire court at Concord before whom 
the case is pending in which a re- 
ceiver is asked for Mrs Eddy’s prop- 
erty. Judge Aldrich will be assisted 
by two co-masters, Well-known spe- 
cialists in mental diseases, Dr George 
J. Jelly of Boston and Dr G. A. 
Blumer of Providence. 





Francis Murphy, widely known as a 
témperance advocate, has died at his 
home in Los Angeles, Cal. He began 
his career in temeprance work at 
Portland, Me, in 1870, after a some- 
what wild career as a young man. His 
first work was in Portland and his 
great achievement was at Pittsburg. 
There he held a series of meetings 
lasting nine weeks, during which it is 
said over 45,000 persons signed the 
pledge. 
over the country. 





A smokeless fuel is said to be show- 
ing satisfactofy results in experiments 
in Manchester, England. It is derived 
from soft coal from which has been 
removed the objectionable oils that 
produce the smoke. It is called coal- 
ite, and is something like coke in ap- 
pearance. It can be furnished, it is 








His’ work was conducted all | 


said, at one-third the present cost of | 


coal. Five acres of land near Man- 
chester have been purchased, where 


large works will be erected for the | 


production of coalite. 





A delay has been necessary in get- 


ting the Peary expedition started for 
the new attempt to reach the north 
pole. It had been planned to start 
about July 1, but extensive repairs on 
Peary’s steamer, the Roosevelt, make 
it necessary to put off the start until 
the last of the month. Peary is han- 
dicapped by lack of funds, but is plan- 
ning to go just the same. He hopes 
to reach the north pole in 18 months 
but will equip his expedition for three 
years. 





The government has begun to issue 
the new $10 gold certificate authorized 
by the last congress. Heretofore the 
gold certificates will resemble the $20 





ones having the same sort yellow 
backs. 

There will be an eclipse of the 
moon July It will be visible 


throughout the United States. begin- 
ning about 9 o’clock in the even- 
ing and ending about 12.40, 





=> “Best by Every Test” 





—U. S. Gov't Report 

You talze no risk in buying 
an Olds Engine, because you 
are protected by the strongest 
guarantee made by any engine 


maker 


It is the lowest priced good engine 
made by a factory 25 years in the 
business. . 

There is an agent near you to see 
that everything is right and kept so. 

We have a liberal proposition to 
anyone wanting a good engine. 

Be sure to write us about it before 
you buy elsewhere. 

Send for our catalog showing Type 
A Engines, 3 to 8h. p. and Type G 
8 to 50h. p. for gasoline or distillate 

OLDS GAS POWER CO. 


Main Office—0\5 Reager St, Ranaing, | Mich 
Boston—60-15 Washington & 





Omaha, 1018 Parnum St. 





Bingbamton—23 Westinapen st Palbasighte— iene Market St. 
Kanms City, Mo., 1226 Elworth St. Minneapolis, 
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TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


Clovers and How to Grow Them 


BY THOMAS SHAW. This is the first book 
published which treats on the growth, cultiva- 
tion and treatment of clovers as applicable to 
all parts of the United States and Canada, 
and which takes up the entire subject in a sys- 
tematic way and consecutive sequence. The im- 
portance of or in the economy of the farm 
is so great t an exhaustive work on this 
subject will, hn doubt, be otcommed by students 
in riculture as well as by all who are inter- 
est in the tilling of the soil. Ilust trated. 
5x6 inches. 337 pages. Cloth, net..........++ $1. 


Profitable Dairying 


By C. L. PECK. A practical guide to suc- 
cessful dairy management. The treatment of 
the entire subject is pg A practical, being 
pemnet _o a description o methods prac- 
ticed by the author. A specially yaluable part 
of this book consists of a minute description of 
the far-famed model dairy farm of Rev J. 
Detrich, near Philadelphia, Pa. On this farm 
of 15 acres, which years ago could not main- 
gate one horse and two cows, there are now 

kept 2 dairy cattle, in addition to two horses. 

the roughage, litter, bedding, etc, necessary 
e these animals are grown on these 15 acres, 
more than most farmers could —-a~ on 
one hundred acres. Tilustrated~ 5x7 inches. 
pages. Cloth. Price ...cccscccsecseeees 90.75 


Diseases of Swine 


BY DR R. A. CRAIG, 
medicine at the l’urdue University. A concise, 
practical and — ide to the prevention 
and treatment of the diseases of swine. With 
the discussi an on each disease are given its 


uses, 
vention. Eve: 
reader with the “YY “oat 
oughly and peocticaliy familiar with all the de- 
} ~ BL ich he treats. All technical and 
are avoided, so far as 
feasit e, thus ma the work at once avail- 
able to che practical stock raiser as well as 
the teacher and students. ey * ox? 
inches. 190 pages. Cloth .rcceccecesreepesess $6.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
499-41 LAFAYETTE STREET 
EW Youk. N y. 


rofessor of veterinary 














Be Sure to Say Whesyos write | Saw Your Ady 


In this journal. Our advertisers like to 
know which paper they get the most 
orders from. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
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Wheat { OVats 

Cash or 
Spot 1907 i 1906 | 1907 = 1907 } 1906 
-} OF | 83 } 56 53 } 42 39 
New York./1.03 | 88 | 63 | .60 } .50 43 
Boston. .| — — | o& | 62 } 51 AT 
foledo . -| 98 | 81 | 54 } SS fF .47 Al 
St Louis . 6 2 52 | +61 A3 38 
Min’p’lis .{ .99 83 50 y 42 38 
Liverpool / 1.06 9% | .7 -- —_ 





The Prospective Demand for Breadstuffs 





Wheat traders evidently see no rea- 
son to change the opinions, long since 
formed, that the domestic crop will 
be short of a normal, and that there 
ought to be a good demand for every 
bushel of it. They have backed up 
‘heir opimions the past week or two 
vy gemerous support of the market 
at Chicago and other shaping trade 
centers, and “dollar wheat” has been 
a very popular term. The chief in- 
fluence was the continued flow of ad- 
viees from Europe to the effect that 
cereal crops there must prove de- 
ficient, this pointing to a reasonable 
belief m continued purchase of Amer- 
ican wheat and flour, even at the 
present level of prices. 

At Chicago, July wheat sold better 
than 96%c p bu, Sept above $1, and 
Dec 1.0814. At top prices there were 
realizing sales on the part of those 
with profits in sight, and some of the 
vance was whittled down. The domes- 
tic erop situation is outlined in other 
columns of this issue of American 

Azriculturist. Exhaustive reports from 
dur special correspondents confirm 
the earlier advices, as chronicled in 
these pages from week to week, of 
‘sharp damage in the southwest and 
belated conditions in the northwest. 
Harvest in the winter wheat terri- 
tory is now under way; threshing re- 
turns variable. It will be some days 
before new wheat in appreciable 
yuantities reaches the markets. Mean- 
while, the demand for old wheat is 
reasonably good on both milling and 
hipping account, and flour has shown 
more firmness. The export trade in 
wheat and flour is -reasonably en- 
couraging, and nothing is now heard 
of the lugubrious talk of a few years 
ago to the effect that the U S had 
permanently lost its export business 
in breadstuffs. Europe’ evidently 
wants American wheat and flour. 

The corn market has been some- 
what unsettled within a moderate 
range, prices leaning to firmness 
much of the time. Some of the 
state reports were bullish, and the 
fact remains that the crop is very 
late, requiring favorable weather from 
now on im order to mature. The ac- 
reage, however, is very large, as point- 
cd out in another column in American 
Agriculturist’s regular July report. 
The speculative demand was reason- 
ably good; July sold at the high level 
of Me p bu, Sept better than 55c, and 
Dec touched Ste, the high price of 
the season on this new crop delivery. 
At the advanee, selling increased, and 
part of the price was lest. Exports 
were small, but the domestic demand 
fairly good. 

Activity prevailed in the oats mar- 
ket: prices greatly unsettled owing 
to the variable crop advices, market 
much of the time leaning to firmness, 
with Sept advanced to 39c p bu, and 
Dec 39%c, followed by some reac- 
tion. Standard oats in store for July 
felivery close to 42c. 

Rye was quiet and about steady. 
Small cash offerings taken on the 
basis of Sic p bu for No 2 

Barley has settled down to a sum- 
mer basis; market dulk prices with- 
out important change. Receipts and 
demand are both rather light. Malt- 
ing barley 60@66c p Re feed grades 
50@55c, sereqnings 35@50c. 

Grass descriptions were ‘dull, with 
offerings of timothy small, and with 
cash transactions on the basis of 
about $4.75@4.80 p 100 Ibs for prime 
or Sept delivery. Clover inactive, 
prime old 15%c, Oet, new, about 


13%; hungarian sold around le p Ib, 
German millet 1)4e. 

At New York, a fair export inquiry 
for spring wheat. 


The domestic de- 


the far northwest has already started, 


e 1.65, pea 1.70, best white kidney 2.80 


yadvances, yet the demand is surpris- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


mand for all grains is averaging 
fairly large. No 2 red winter wheat 
41.10 pbu, Nol northern spring 1.13, 
No 2 mixed corn-63\4c in elevators, corn 
chops 23 p ton, cornmeal 1.25 @1.35 
p bag, hominy 3.25 p bbl, mixed oats 
o0e p bu, clipped white oats 50@55c, 
alting barley 85@90c, malt 1@1.10 
ye market exceedingly strong. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, better competition 
among buyers infused more strength 
into the cattle market. Eastern ship- 
pers were out for liberal supplies and 
the inquiry from this source proved 
a most stimulating factor. Dry lot 
beeves were the kind of cattle most 
sought after. Medium to common 
grassers inclined to sluggishness and 
at times prices for such proved easy.: 
Choice corn fed steers brought $6.50@ 
7.15 p 100 lbs, distillery fed 6@6.60, 
southwestern grassers 4.75 @5.50. 

Buyers continued to hammer prices 
on bologna bulls and the market fell 
off materially, the range being $3.25@ 
3.75 p 100 lbs. Canning cows in very 
poor deman@ at 1.50@2.50. Choice 
heifers wanted at 4.50@5.50, good to 
prime cows 3@5, veal calves 5.50@ 
7.25, inferior calves 3@4, feeding 
steers 4.25@5, stockers 3@4.25. 

The hog trade showed no violent 
price changes. Demand and supply 
running neck in neck and a fair de- 
gree of steadiness was the rule. Aver- 
age weight of hogs at this point dur- 
ing recent weeks has ranged around 
235 lbs, or somewhat heavier than a 
year ago. Offerings show a larger 
proportion of inferior stock than they 
did a while ago. Bulk of sales ranged 
$6@6.15 p 100 Ibs. 

The movement of grass lambs from 





although in a very limited way. 
Spring lambs from the O valley have 
been largely in evidence but the lai- 
ter section will soon begin to ease up 
in shipments. The general demand 
for sheep and lambs; both fat and 
feeding classes; was aggressive. Weth- 
ers quotable at 5.25@6 p 100 Ibs, ewes 
4.50@5.25, yearling lambs 6@6.50, 
spring lambs 650@7.75, breeding 
ewes 5.25@6, feeding wethers 5@5.25, 
feeding ewes 3.75 @4. 


GENERAL MARKETS 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples 

At New York, small! lots,of southern 
new apples have arrived bringing a 
wide range of prices ranging from 50c 
@$1 p bskt. Australians and Casma- 
nian apples have sold quickly at 2.50 
@3.50 p bu bx, old stock exhausted at 
6@7T7 p bbl. 

Beans 

at New York, demand very limited 
and market off slightly. Marrows of- 
fered at $2.10@2.15 p bu, medium 


2.82, choice red kidney 2.45, turtle 
soup very dull, yellow eye weak, 
‘Scotch pea in light demand at 2.70. 
Dressed Meats 
At New York, supply of country 
dressed calves very light, prices firm- 
er, choice 11@11\2e p Ib, common 7 
9e. 


Eggs 
At New York, market improved for 
choice and fancy grades, slight ad- 
vance in prices. Jobbers report a fall- 
ing off in consumption as the summer 


ingly good. MRegeipts for June are 
about 40,000 cases ahead of the same 
month last year with a large gain re- 
ported at all easterm points. Extra 
fresh 19c p doz, nearby 16@17c, south- 
erns l4c, dirties 12c, checks T@10ce. 
. Fresh Fruits 

At New York, a few Georgic pears 
have arrived and sold at $8@9 p bbl. 
Receipts of peaches liberal, but de- 
mand very heavy with advance in 
prices. Earty Georgia BElbertas 1.75 





@2.50 p carrier, plums 7@8ec p at, | 


blackberries 75¢c@1.12 p S8-lb  bskt, 


currants 10@12e p Ib, strawberries 6 - 


@1i2c p qt, raspberries 12@13c p qt, 
blackberries 10@12e p qt, buckleber- 
ries 13@18c, gooseberries 10@13c, 
Georgia muskmelens 1@2 p cra, wa- 
termelons 20@50c ea 
Hay and Straw 
At New York, the market con- 
tinues but no further decline im 
prices. Choicest western $24@25 p 
ton, mixed clover 21@22, shipping 
18@19, leng rye straw 13@H, oat 
and wheat 9@10. With better. pros- 
pects for new hay, old stock has 
been rushed te market. 
Lumber 
At New. York, demand fairly good. 
Hemlock sells at $23 p 1000 ft f.a b, 
spruce, 6 to 12 in, 23@30, yellow pine 
stepping 45, white pine barn boards, 
No 1, 8 to 12 in, 40@43. 
No 7, 8 to 12 in, 40 @ 43. 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, some pressure from 
the west has weakened the situation 
here materially. Demand is no more 
than fair. 


Onions 


- At New York, receipts continue 
light, nearby stock arriving in quan- 
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Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is mest 
ome of the vab 


uable im coat of only 
FIVE cents a you — =. —~ 
you wish . sel 1 

HE must be counted as of 


VW part 
the advertisement, and each init number 
counts as one word. “ons 5b 


sertion im i 


inserted it EST 
NO BLACK PRcap TIPE or @aplay of 
king will ae allowed under this head. ¢ 
2 small adv as eatleek I 
“THE HATE for the "Pomme Bek ee at. 
veep bias is only FIVE cents a word cack imsertic:. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








MISCELLANEOUS 
CONCRETE SILOS—Cheaper than wood, stone 
Build them 


or brick. Last forever. pow. Send 
for book. NORTHWESTERN STE & IRON 
WORKS. Box S G, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Ly 
CANVAS COVERS—Parmers” 
plain canvas wagon and 
plant bed cloth, tents, etc. 
49 Warren street, ° 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


rem SALE—One W-horse portable a“ 1 @ 

orse cleaner, 1 in enmlage cutter, mill, 
wil sell all ‘or any one. A. H. WHITMAN, Car- 
bondale, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY sTocK 


CELERY AND CABBAGE plants $1 per 1000; 500, 
0c. Four million stalky plants. Fine , +- roots, 
Plants taken up with forks to preserve all the 
roots om each plant. A customer who ordered 40,008 
plants last year wrote: “The plants you sent une 
were the finest I ever saw come into this place.” 

— Self Bleaching (French seed) White 
Plume, Winter Queen, Giant Pascal 5 — 
Heart. Cab Danish Ballbead, 

Surehead, Pfat , OH. FL. W. ROCHELLE 
Chester, N J. 





covers, hay 
HENRY DERBY, 











POT PLANTS. strawberries, etc. Low * prites, 
catalog. L*’AMOREAUX NURSERIES, Schoharie, 
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OUR HELP BUREAU 
5 Cents Per Word 














GOOD Pay. position, pleasant and 
healthful work. © Quire the quvine of a Sow 
men as general ts for Amer 
can in New York, Pennsytvacia, 
s Sagas ane Newt one Suath Care 

lima. We men who can all of their 
time the work. If you are for 2 soft 
sn. dont write uw, but £ are experienced 
or you possess some qualifeations as 2 sales 
man, soliciter or tative. and are eager to 
the mest of a opportunity, we want 

to hear from you The right mem can do better 
presenting American than they cam 
do iz | otber way. you are such 4 mam, 
write us in full, experience, age, reise 
ces, » and we will see what we can do for 
you. Address at ounce. AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
fons ¢ a 





FIREMEN ane BRAKEMEN wanted on all 
yollvanse, to vacancies caused 








WANTED—Driver for milk single. Good 
3 and board. E. J. FIELD. P Part Richmond, 





LIVE STOCK 





STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Read Anmeri- 
can Agriculturist know of Star F a its fa- 
mous Holstein cattle. It is one a the largest and 
best herds in the world. Many other concerns fur- 
nish nothing but “ ealves; buat Star Farm is al- 
always ready to anything and im such num- 
bers as you mae iat reasonable prices. See my 
article eons —— —. in spatiage Ag- 
— 2 — Ho Pul informe: phato- 
graphs, etc, ORACE 
mee NS’ ian & L. BRONSON, Cort- 


SITUATION WANTED—MEN 
——_ HELP and 2 om = of as _ = 


an — 
‘or Ttalianus auctte street. Telephone” am 
Franklin). New York City. FREE Lanok OF 


FICK. Send circular and application blanks. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 














REGISTERED Pulsnd Chines, Pg Cie 
ter Whites; large strains, all 

ghia: bred — ae | Seoteh he pups: 
muernsey calves it - 

ILTON, Cochransilie, ~~ — re * 


ALL a HOLSTEINS—Send for free, illus- 
trated pamphlet, describing this great breed of cat- 
: “ FP. L. HOUGHTON, Secretary, Brattleboro, 


BROWN SWISS—Herd of 3 splendid — > 
sale. Fime particulars, 


I. S. LONG, Richland, Pa. 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 


1430 Lafayette Street, New York Cury 





DO YOU want a potato farm in Oregon. whee 
potatoes grow to Es perfection and where you 
cam make 9600 acre clear in balmy climate? 
Ten-acre Oregon otete farm will make you i 
pendent for life; $500 will start you. Write CHAM. 
BER OF COMMERCE, room #0, Astoria, Ore. 





20 PIGS FOR SALE —Jersey Reds. The right 
kind . a peiees. R. B. HARRISON. Ches- 
erfie I 





FERSEYS—Combimation and Golden Lad; fer sale, 
3 orm, 1 heifer, 13 bulls S E. NEVIN, Landes 
Tg 





PRIZE HOLSTBINS, Jersey Ret and Chester 
White pigs, cheap. W. M. BENNINGER, Bennin- 
gers, Pa. 

REGISTERED English Berkshire s MON- 
ROE HB. VANDERHOOF, Middlebury’ Coates Pa. 


LARGE eo E SOR ESEIRES. Best impor- 
tation. A. H. DLEY, Frewsburg. N ¥. 


DOGS, RABBFTS and OTHER STOCK 


% THOROUGHLY BROKEN on, 1» bee snd 
rabbit hounds, goed hunters and trailers. Stamps 
ol Gomme. AMBROSE S. TAYLOR, West Ches- 
er. 











THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residen- 
ry where. 





HOTEL AND €OPPAGES. 3 rooms. furnish 
85 aeres, near station, will make splendid dairy 
at ee gm, LAF AYE MANN, Amelia 
> HH, Wa. 





| ge i FARMS—Improved; —— soil; 
ag Tint 1% BENHAM & WILSON, Hast- 


1 OHIO FARMS FOR SALE—Descriptive list, 
illustrated with 20 half-tone views of farm homes, 
mailed free. E. H. KISTLER, Warren. ©. 








FOR OOo ke = hard wood timber, ~ 
THOS LE WYLLY 





FARMS everywhere. Catalogue free. BRIGGS & 
KOONZ, 13 Balisten, N Y¥. 





SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS—Sived by Mount Hope, 
whelped by Fairview Belle, have full white mark- 
ings. LUTHER P. CREASY, Catawissa, 


COLLIE PUPPIES—Males e.! ~~ 4 Regis- 
tered stock. W. LOPHERS, 


EGGS ANP POULTRY 


FOR SALE—One hundred pairs of Homer pi- 
4 * $1.50 per pair. C. G. BROOMALL, Elkins 
>a ‘2. 


THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. stoek and 
RAST DONEGAL POULTRY YARDS, Marietta, 
a. 

















A. A. Good as Any Two 
Papers 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Your Farmers’ 
Exchange department has given very 
satisfactory results. I advertise in 
various farm and poultry papers, but 
consider your paper as zood as any 
two other papers that [I know of, 
fEdward G. Noonan, Marietta, Pa. 


wet ow = Geeteeess eatin 6066 Oe 
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tity, Jersey white $2.25@2.50 p bskt, 
gellow 2@2.25, Maryland whites 1.50 
@175, Bermudas 1.75@2.25 p_ cra, 
Egyptians 3@3.50 p bag, shallots and 


leeks 2@3 p 100. bchs. 
Potatoes 
At New York, — receipts have 
been cleaned up closely and have 
been active. New stock of good 
quality and at firmer prices. Old po- 


tatoes in light supply but demand 
limited. New Bermuda 8@4 p bbl, 
Southern Rose $1.75@2, old white po- 
tatoes 75c@1.25 p bag, average stock 
1@1.25 fo bi bags. 
Poultry 
® At New York, spring chickens were 
advanced and cleaned up closely at 
20@23c p lb, live fowls l4c, roasters 
9c, very few turkeys being handled at 
Jlc p Ib, western ducks 13c, geese 10c, 
guinea fowls 60c p pair, pigeons 30c 
Pp pair. Receipts of dressed poultry 
incréased. Fresh killed fowls cleaned 
up closely at 12@13c p 1b, broilers 
838@35c, turkeys 13@14c, squabs $1 
Pp doz. 
Vegetables 

At New York, asparagus steady at 
$2.50@3.25 p doz, new cabbage 1@ 
1.25 p bbl, cucumbers 2.50@3.50, 
cauliflower 1@1. 25, corn 1@2 p box, 


eggplant 1.75@2, kale 40c p bbl, let- 
tuce 25@50c p bskt, peas 90c@1 p_bskt, 
radishes 50@75 p 100 bchs, string 
beans 7T5c@1 p bskt, squashes 7T5c@ 


1 p bbi cra, southern tomatoes 1@ 
1.25 p keg, turnips 1.50@2 p 100 bchs, 
water cress 1@2, beets 2@3, kohl-rabi 


60c@1 okra 1@2 p carrier. 
Wool 
The general wool situation is some- 
what better. Chicago prices have 


hardened 1@2c p Ib and Atlantic 
markets are firmer. This week the 
London wool auctions open with 175,- 
800 bales offered, against 112,000 in 
706. At Boston and N Y, unwashed 
%@%'5 blood combing and clothing 
ool from northern sections commands 
@34c p lb, bucks 15@17c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 





New York Boston Chieago 
7.. 25 24 
*06.. 21 21 21 
"05... 21% 22 20% 


By agreement the U S dept of agri 
and the treas dept provide that the 
renovated butter “combine” may in 
the future label its product “process” 
instead of “renovated butter.” By the 
Bame order the two depts changed 
elassifications so that in the future 
gmuch of the product has been taxed 
only %c p lb as “process butter” will 
fin the "future pay 10c p Ib as an adul- 
ferated article. 

At New York, 
much firmness. 


situation exhibited 
Storage holdings at 
Present are not as heavy as a year 
@zo. Best cmy 25c p Ib, state dairy 
2@24c. Situation unsettled as will 
be seen by reference to-article on 
butter market conditions elsewhere in 
this paper. 

At Boston, receipts more generous, 
but the need for butter is extensive, 
this holding the market in good shape. 
Choice cmy,25@26c p lb, dairy 22 
1@ 24c 

At Chicago, in spite of high prices 

revailing, the demand for cmy but- 

r continues brisk. Some ciaim that 
ence a break occurs, it will be sud- 
@en. Choice cmy 24c p Ib, renovated 
99% @20c, dairy 19@22c, packing 16 
@1ic. 


At 


The Cheese Markets 
New York, although exporters 
@re not buying freely, owing to high 
prices, the domestic inquiry is broad 
end quotations well maintained. F c 
twins and cheddars 1214%4@13c p Ib, 
Rhali skims 7% @8c. 

At Boston, a slight upturn noted in 
prices. Best f c twins command 12 
-@13c p Ib. 

At Chicago, firmness prevails. The 
speculative inquiry is particularly ex- 
tensive and aggressive. Twins 12@ 
12%e p Ib, Daisies 13@13%c. 





“T saw your adv in A A.” 


THE LATEST: MARKETS 


Butter Prices at a Dizzy Level 


The butter situation this season is 
more puzzling if possible than the 
rain markets. The long, cold spring 
which greatly retarded the development 
of the pastures in heavy dairyig sec- 
tions of the north and west almost 
eliminated “June” storage butter from 
the market. With receipts running 
moderate and but little more than 
sufficient to meet requirements for im- 
mediate consumption, prices held at 
such a level as to intimidate specula- 
tors from buying freely for putting 
away. 

As a result it was claimed that up 
to the opening of the present month, 
big markets such as New York and 
Chicago had stored less than one-haif 
as much butter as a year ago. Much 
butter stored up to the opening of this 
week cost 25 cents per pound and if 
to this be added charges of 2 cents it 
will make the total cost 27 cents per 
pound, or about 4 to 5 cents above the 
average. With timely rains during 
July and well into August, insuring 
succulent pastures, it is possible that 
the make of grass butter will be suf- 
ficient to meet all storage needs and 
there will be no “famine” next win- 
ter. However, if dry weather pre- 
vails, and the milk fiow begins to 
shrink early, the situation may pre- 
sent some startling features. At best 
the outcome is problematical. ‘The 
following table gives figures relative 
to the June butter movement in prices 
at New York, one of the country’s big 
price shipping markets: 

NEW YORK BUTTER TRADE 





Yr recpts Av price Yr recpts Av price 
pkgs p lb pkgs p ib 

OT 246,354 23.60 "97 323,807 15.00 
06 291,990 20.22 °96 295,509 15.50 
'05 323,087 20.49 °95 216,801 18.00 
"04 298,671 18.03 ’°94 228,506 18.25 
'03 284,730 21.79 °93 206,211 20.50 
02 248,014 20.00 ’92 186,631 19.25 
"01 278,803 19.13 ’91 238,807 18.25 
"00 278,507 19.40 ’90 183,461 15.00 
99 269,436 18.67 ’S9 279,281 17.37 
"98 277,624 16.75 ’*88 231,160 19.50 
Sell Cranberries by Co-operation— 
Recently cranberry growers from 
Wis, Mass and N J met at N Y and 


organized the Natl cranberry growers’ 
exchange. The body is incorporated 
for $50,000 and hopes to handle 75% 
of the U S cranberry crop of 07. The 
efforts of cranberry growers in Wis 
and other states to organize have pre- 
viously been given by Orange Judd 
Farmer. Officers of the recently 
formed Natl assn are: George R. 
Briggs of Mass, pres; C. E. Wilbur of 
N J, C. R. Rogers of Mass, and A. C. 
Bennett of Wis, vice-pres; J. H. Burr 
of N J, treas; C. M. Chaney of Ia, sec; 
and A. U. Chaney of Des Moines, Ia, 
manager. 


Mining Rights—G. P. A., Ohio: A 
person sold a piece of land without 
any reservation of the mining rights. 
Later he sold the mining rights to 
another person. Did the purchaser of 
the mining rights get a sufficient title 
to allow of his extracting the coal 
from the property? As the first pur- 
chaser took the land without any res- 
ervation, he got a good title to the 
property, including all materials. The 
purchaser of the minerals got no 
right whatever in the property. 





The Apple Growers’ Congress to be 
held at St Louis August 13 will be 
the fifth annual meeting of this na- 
tional association. While the program 
has not yet been fully arranged, some 
excellent subjects and speakers are 
in sight. It is hoped that such not- 
able entomologists as Prof Forbes of 
Iowa and Prof Chase of Maryland 
will have something to say on the San 
Jose scale, that Mr George T. Tippin, 
the well known Missouri orchardist 
will talk upon the transportation 
problem, and that the general subje>t 
of fruit from the producer to the 
consumer will be handled by Joe A. 
Burton and T.:-B. Wilson of New 
York. Other equally important topics 
are promised. The secretary is T. °C. 
Wilson o6f Har~‘bal, Mo, who will 
gladly give any further information 
on the coming meeting. 


Value and Selection ot Fertilizers 


J. A. CASTERLINE, NEW JERSEY 





I have seen the trade in commer- 
cial fertilizers grow from a few bags 
used by two enterprising farmers as 
a test of its merits, when it was first 
manufactured in our state, near New- 
ark, until few farmers are found here 
who do not use it as a supplement to 


stable manures, and brands with 
many names and qualities are pro- 
duced by numerous manufacturers 


and placed -on sale. 

At the time of introduction, 
virgin soil had been robbed of 
fertility by the early settlers, 
few farmers grew enough hay or 
grain for home consumption, .and 
teaming and other occupations were 


the 
its 
and 


necessary to add to the slender in- 
come. . 

The early tests of commercial fer- 
tilizers on these worn-out soils 


proved their value, and I remember 
the interest with which these pioneer 
trials were watched, and the wise 
remarks of the skeptical that their 
use, which they saw was producing 
larger crops, would, like other stim- 
ulants, as they called them, result 
finally in complete soil exhaustion. 
Years passed and these doubters did 
not see their prediction verified, and 
many of them joined the ranks of 
the users, until now probably hun- 
dreds of tons are used in this vicin- 
ity, and the sale grows larger year 
by year. Our farmers, as a body, rec- 
ognize the fact that an honestly 
made commercial fertilizer is a plant 
food and not a mere stimulant, 

There is not yet enough discrimi- 
nation used in the purchase of fer- 
tilizers, despite the fact that the ag- 
ricultural press and the experiment 
stations have made the fact clear 
that a $20 brand may be very ex- 
pensive, and a $40 brand may be very 
cheap plant food. There is necessity 
yet for much education, so that all 
buyers may have an intelligent un- 
derstanding of analyses, and a know- 
ledge of the value of materials used 
in the manufacture. 

A new neighbor told me ae few 
weeks since that he had applied a 
brand that produced no more effect 
than so much road dust, and a few 
questions revealed the fact that he 
had little or no knowledge of analy- 
sis 6r material. He did not know 
that there are on the market brands 
put up to catch just such ,purchasers 
as he. I believe the press and sta- 


tions cannot do better work than to | 


add line to line and prescript to pre- 
script until the intelligent buying of 
fertilizers is well understood. 

Little home mixing is done, as 
most farmers prefer to buy a com- 
plete, ready mixed brand. Like most 
gardeners I use the reports of our 
experiment station in making my 
choice of a fertilizer, getting an hon- 
est combination of nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash at a fair 
price, and sometimes make a trial of 
the products of more than one man- 
ufacturer to test superiority. We 
use from 300 to 1000 pounds an acre; 
the larger quantity on potatoes, cab- 
bage, turnips, beets and other root 
crops. Commercial fertilizers have 
not made our farmers careless in 
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SEPARATORS 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO 


& CANAL ST 
CHICAGO 


FOR STOCKMEN 


Books Which Every Breeder 
and Feeder Should Have 


Animal Breeding 


By Thomas Shaw. This book is the most oom- 
plete and comprehensive work ever p published on the 
subject of which at treats. It is the first book 
= |] nding sis the ae ae of a enteet Wer 

jaws whi govern 

intricate question the author has boldly defined 
aa authoritatively arranged, The chapters whics 
he has written on the more involved features of the 
subject, as sex and the relative influence of parents, 
should far toward ~ g- | at rest the wildly 
speculative views che with reference to these 
questions. The piribins Pao in the treat- 

ment of et der aut conspicuous Ges 
a a 


, #& CORTLANDT ST 
NEW YORK. 








the su 


t the needs of all persons 
interested in the breed and rearing of live stock. 
Illustrated. 6x7 inches. 6 pages. Cloth. Price 


91.50 
The Study of Breeds 
By Thomas Shaw. Origin, history, distribution,’ 
characteristic, ada ability, uses, and standards 
of excellence of all breeds of cattle, 
sheep and swine in America. The accepted 
book in 


and the authority for S 


Se nee, oe ee 


Cloth. 


Clovers an ®How to Grow Them 


By Thomas Shaw. This is the first book pub- 
lished which treats on the growth, —— d 
treatment of clovers as applicable to 
the United States and Canada, an 
up the entire subject in a systematic — | 
consecutive sequence. 7. sur‘ ¢ Clore i in 
the economy the = 
exhaustive work on this» Tubject will’ ~y auubt, be 
welcomed by etudents in agriculture a) well as by 
all who are interested in_ the Gilites the sot! soil, 
Tustrated. 5x8 inches. pages. Cloth, net..§L.0 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 


By Thomas Shaw. How to cultivate, harvest 
and use them. Indian corn, sorghum, clover, le- 
plants, crops of the brassica genus, 

field roots, etc. Intensely prac- 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 27 
evccceece rrr 


tical and_ reliable. 
pages. Cloth. Price 


Solling Crops and the Silo 


By Thomas Shaw. The growing and fi 
all hinds of soilng crops, conditions to re 


feedi ease. 
Clo th Price ..cccccccces ersescveccoccess sevcecccces 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catal (16 pages! will be 
sent free of charge to all app ying for the same. 
Our New, Large, Descriptirs Iilus trated. Catal 
100 pages, 6 by 9 inches illustrations, thereusnle 
indexed by Titles and Authors, and contain’ 
Detailed Descriptions of all the best books on R 
and Home Topics, sent for four-cents in stampe- 
which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. ¥. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IIL 


MANUAL OF 





‘Corn Judging 


saving their stable manure, but they | 


give more care to it than ever before. 
Nearly all the large companies are 
represented here, and it is difficult to 
determine which brand is the 
vorite. 


~ 


Virginia Tobacco Crop—Reporting 
from Boydton, Mecklenburg Co, Va, 
our correspondent says: The tobacco 
crop in my county does not promise 
to be a good one this year. There was 
a short crop set out in the first place 
and the excessively wet weather has 
soaked a good many of the lower 
lands to let the season develop as it 
may. The crop can only be about 2-3 
of a normal. 





fa- | 





By ARCHIBALD DIXON SHAMEL 


advanced methods of corn 


The udging and all 
the a information - this su 


ect are incor- 


— in this work. It is especially hel to 
‘armers interested in pepovemces of corn, for corn 
schools, farmers’ institutes, ete. Profusely illus. 


trated with photographs of ears of the leading varie- 
ties of corn, desirable ears cont th undesir- 
able and kernels. In addition the score rt. used 
in the corn states are given. 5x7 inches, $0.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Lafayette St. Marquette Bldg. 
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will get a “y 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


\ “Long occupying a place of first rank 
in agriculture, this edition is planned 
solely for our subscribers right here in 
the Empire state. The editorial note 
book and the editorial camera, covering 
the field from Chautauqua to Clinton, 
and from Niagara to Suffolk, may be 
supplemented by newsy notes, perhaps 
jotted down on a postal card, sent by 
our friends living on the home farm. 
Tell us in a few*brief words crop de- 
velopments of the present season, or 
fire at our editoriai rooms, 439 La- 
fayette street, New York, knotty farm 
problems, which we will endeavor to 
aid you in solving. Remember that the 
“old reliable American Agriculturist” 
is your own home paper. 





NEW YORK 


Farm Notes from Livingston County 


MISS J. A, M. JOHNSON 





We had a cool June, even chilly 
some days, till the past 15 days, which 
alternated very cool and very warm. 
The ground became dry and roads 
dusty. Grass does not give the prom- 
ise it did earlier, but timothy will be 
a fair crop though much lighter in 
yield than last year. Clover can hard- 
‘ly come to average now and fine 
grass is not very long. Wheat has 
shorter straw than ustal, but appears 
to be heading fairly well, giving prom- 
ise at this writing of yielding 20 bush- 
els a acre. Oats may grow taller, 
but harvesting of wheat and oats must 
be late. However, oats stand fairly 
-well over ground as a rule. Corn is 
emalier for the time of year, but 
growing well, occasional really hot 
days helping it very much. Beans are 
mostly planted, but there are some 
pieces unsowed even now. 

While crops must be late, they are 
putting forth all their growth of late. 
Recent showers have helped. Little 
fruit comparatively with us. Some 
zxpples and berries are looking weli. 
‘Plenty of farm help for work at pres- 
ent. There is a much better outlook 
than last year, both as to numbers 
und quality, as there seems no need 
now for farmers to employ tramp 
help, as some did last season. Roses 
are just coming into full bloom. They 
did ‘not begin to blossom till two 
weeks or more later than last year, so 
are nearer being July than June roses. 
-Everything is two to three weeks or 
more later than usual, but growing 
finely. The recent rains have been 
worth much to farmers. 


Notes from the State Capital 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 








The agent in charge of the farm 
labor and information bureau of the 
state agricultural department Charles 
-\. Larmon, has returned from New 
York where he had an interview with 
the consul-general, representing Nor- 
way and Sweden in that city. He 
learned that there were 100,000 Scan- 
cinavians in New York city and that 
the ambition of each was to own a 
small farm in this country. Many of 
these new citizens are making in- 
quirlies at the state agricultural de- 
partment for information concerning 
abandoned farms which have been 
widely advertised by the state au- 
thorities. 

The state agricultural department 
reports that many persons who are 
taking vacations in the rural sections 
of the state have written for infor- 
mation concerning farms, intending 
to make investigations while they are 
away from home. Some of the farms, 
especially those in northern counties, 
are in demand by clubs and sporting 
associations. One piece of property 
in the Adirondacks has been sold to 
a New York party as a result of the 
activity of the labor informattfon 
bureau. 

The scarcity of farm laborers con- 
tinues in this state, according to the 
state agricultural department. The 
state is advertising for laborers and 
a few days ago the agricultural de- 

4s 


AMONG THE,-FARMERS 


partment sent a representative to 
northern Europe to induce those who 
.intend coming to this country to lo- 
cate in New York state. Farmers say 
that the most efficient farm hands 
come from that part of Europe. 

The following state fair commis- 
sioners have been named by Gov 
Hughes: James H. Durkee, of Sandy 
Hill, reappointed; George A. Smith, 
of Frankfort, reappointed; James M. 
Graeff, of Essex, in place of Charles 
H. Packay, resigned; Nathan 5S. 
Beardslee, of Warsaw, in place -of 
Milo H. Olin, deceased. : 


Watkins, Schuyler Co—Spring start- 
ed in very cold and backward, but 
recent showers and sunshine have im- 
proved all kinds of crops. No 1 hay 
is selling at $20 and very scarce. The 
outlook for the new crop is fair, but 
not heavy. A very large acreage of 
buckwheat is being sown on account 
of the short acreage of oats caused 
by the late spring. Some new silos 
are being built, one for a man who 
two years ago said he would not have 
one, as clover hay was good enough 
for him; but all dairymen in this lo- 
cality are now in line. There are 
now eight within two miles on one 
road. 

State School of Agriculture located 
at Canton, St Lawrence Co, N Y, in 
connection with St Lawrence univ, 
which is supported by a state ap- 
propriation, will be open in _ Sept. 
Although the new building will not 
be completed by that time, the work 
will continue without interruption 
under the direction of Dr K. C. 
Davis, the new dean, who has had 
wide experience along agricultural 
lines. He successfully conducted a 
state agri high school in Wis for sev- 
eral years. The list of subjects and 
prospectus of the new school will be 
issued soon. Further information of 
plans, scope, etc, can be obtained by 
writing to Dr Davis. 


Buffalo Old Home Week—Former 
residents of Buffalo are requested to 
send their addresses and receive a 
souvenir invitation to old home week 
in Buffalo, Sept 1-7. Address James 
W. Greene, 207 White Bldg, Buffalo, 
N Y. 


Columbus to Try Paper Milk Bottles 
—Owing to the high cost and break- 
age of glass milk bottles, City Dairy 
Inspector Maynard of Columbus pro- 
poses to make experiments with paper 
milk bottles. The bottles are made of 
paper, but the inside of the bottle is 
covered with paraffin so that the 
milk can neyer come in contact with 
the paper. The paper bottle is thrown 
away after being used once. Inspector 
Maynard thinks there is danger in the 
glass milk bottles because they are 
not always kept clean. He also fears 
that contagion may be spread by the 
bottles unless they are kept thorough- 
lv clean, The board of health has 
been having trouble in making milk- 
men properly clean their bottles. 


Burke, Franklin Co—The showers 
of late and the rain last Sunday have 
started the grass and all crops grow- 
ing finely. Everything is late. It 
will be two weeks at least before 
farmers can commence haying. But- 
ter is 26c p lb, eggs lic p doz. Cul- 
tivating and hoeing are keeping men 
busy. 

Holland, Erie Co—Corn planting 
‘was completed the first of the month. 
‘Winter wheat is looking fine but much 
corn will not be good owing to poor 
stands. Hay is selling at $16 p ton, 
eggs 20c p doz, butter 24c p Ib. 

Selkirk, Albany Co—Some_ corn 
planting has just been finished. Grass 
is of poor quality and short. There 
was a bad fire at South Bethlehem re- 
cently which destroyed the store of E. 
C. Palmer and threatened the whole 
village. Damages amount to $15,000, 
covered by insurance, Hired help is 
scarce and wages high. Hay is selling 
at good prices. <A large acreage of 
buckwheat has been sown. 


Schuyler Co—The 


Trumansburg, 


mean temperature for June was 
colder than for more than 18 years, 
and we have the poorest stand of 
corn for many years. After planting 
it was so cold and wet nearly half of 
it rotted and had to be replanted and 


is uneven and backward. Wheat is 
looking well and promises a good 
crop. Oats and barley are looking 
fine. Beans came up nicely and are 
being cultivated. Buckwheat is be- 
ing sown and the acreage about the 
Same as last year. Some have com- 
mensed haying; grass considerbly 
lighter than last year. 


Black Creek, Alleghany Co—A few 
weeks ago winter wheat looked like a 
failure, but plenty of rain has brought 
out both wheat and hay. It has been 
too wet for cultivated crops and weeds 
have gotten a start. Pastures are good 
but factories are not receiving a much 
milk as usual. 





Tobacco Notes 


WAYNE Co—Transplanting of the 
tobacco crop had not been finished in 
this section at the close of last week. 
The season is somewhat backward, 
leading growers estimating it to be 
about two weeks late. We have passed 
through the greatest scarcity of plants 
that I have ever known. Those farm- 
ers who were short have given all the 
way from 50c@$1.50 p 1000, and were 
unable to obtain full supplies, even at 
the latter price. Some have planted 
their tobacco land to beans and corn. 
As a result, this will cut down the leaf 
crop acreage materially. Cutworms 
have been getting -in some deadly 
work, so the crop is not starting off 
as well as could be wished for. How- 
ever, farmers are hopeful that condi- 
tions will change, and that the situa- 
tion will turn out all right. We had 
some good rains here the fore part of 
the present month.—[J. H. W. 








New York Grange Notes 


Smithville grange, No 6512, in 
Chenango county, recently observed 
children’s day with appropriate exer- 
cises consisting of recitations, singing 
and instrumental music. Special 
Deputy J. M. Stowe of Elmira was 
present to lend words of cheer and 
encouragement. A bountiful dinner 
Was served by the ladies. This grange 
owns its hall and is in very prosper- 
ous condition. Chenango county 
ought to have many more. such 
granges. 

Unadilla valley grange, No 1115, of 
South New Berlin was recently or- 
ganized by State Deputy J. N. Stowe. 
Theodore White is master, Mrs H. H. 
Goodnow secretary and H. H. Good- 
now lecturer. Meetings will be held 
in IO OF hall. 


Chemung valley grange, No 57, of 
Elmira was entertained in special 
session at the home of Charles Cham- 
berlain recently. Ice cream and 
other good things, as well as the 
fruit of the season, were served and a 
very pleasant time was spent. 

The Patrons of Chemung county 
are putting forth a special effort to 
arrange for a field day in Eldridge 





park in Elmira August 16. While the 


several granges of the ‘county are all 
doing their share to make this a day 
of great pleasure and profit, they ask 
all who, will ‘to join with them to 
make this meeting a success. Ex- 
Gov .N. J. Bachelder of Concord, N H, 
master of the national grange, Frank 
N. Godfrey -of Olean, master of New 
York state grange, are expected to 
speak.—[S. N. J. 


<< 


New York Cheese Markets 

At Utica July S—Cows are now 
greatly bothered by flies, which, with 
other causes, resulted in a further 
shrinkage in--the yield of milk. At 
this time last year sales of cheese at 
Utica were 11,000 bxs. The much 
smaller sales now very clearly indi- 
cate continued scarcity of cheese, 
while the hay crop in this section 
promises better than had been ex- 
pected. Pastures have been fed down 
so close that they are not likely to 
fully recuperate.- The tone of. the 
market today was again strong in 
sympathy with that on other boards 
the latter part of last week. The rul- 
ing price was 12c p lb, compared with 
the same last Monday.- The price is 
not likely to be lower for some time. 
Official transactions were: Large col- 
ored, 341 bxs at 11%c and 90 at 
12%c; large white, 291 at 11%¢e: 








small colored, .2576 at 12¢/"1059 af 
12\%c and 565. at 12%c; small white, 
111 at 2c -and_260 at'12%cj colored 
twins, 200 at 12e: 7 : 

At Canton, July 6—Cheese sales on 
this board today footed up 3100 bxs 
twins which brought 12\%c p Ib. There 
were sold also 1400 tubs butter at 25¢ 
p lb.—[A. T. Martyn, Sec. 

At Arcade, July 8 — Saturday’s 
cheese sales were 200 bxs.large col- 
ored which brought 12%c p lb and 
460 colored flats same price. 

At Sinclairville, July 8—Last Satur- 
day transactions in butter were 67 
half firkins at 21¢ p Ib. Sales of cheese 
were 650 bxs small colored at 12\%4e 
Pp lb and 375 boxes white at 12%c. 

At Watertown, July 6—Today there 
were sold 10,000 bxs cheese, the price 
being 12c p lb. 





Country Produce Markets 


At Syracuse, butter active and firm, 
emy tubs 27@29c p 1b, prints 29@30e, 
dairy 18@21c, cheese 12c. Fresh eggs 
lower, 18@22c p doz, storage 20@2Ic, 
live fowls dull at 13@14c p lb, dressed 
fowls 17@18c p lb, chickens 19@20c. 


At Albany, vegetables in good de- 
mand, asparagus $9@10 p 100 bchs, 
radishes 50c, rhubarb 1.50, beets Z% 
cucumbers 35@50c p doz, cabbage We 
P cra, strawberries 10@12c p at, black- 
berries 10@12c, new potatoes 2@3 p 
bbl, old 1,50@1.75. Butter firm for 
good grades, cmy tubs 21@25c p Ih 
prints 23@26c, dairy 19@23c. 

At Buffalo, butter steady, cmy tubs 
24@25c p lb, prints 26c, dairy W@. 
22c, cheese 18c.. Fresh eggs firm at 
19c p doz, live fowls 13c p Ib, broilers 
18@20c, ducks 15c, geese 12c. Old po- 
tatoes easy at 25@35c p bu, new $2@ 
2.50 p bbl, asparagus 1.25 p doz bchs, 
green beans 1.25 p hamper, cabbage 
1.50 p cra, lettuce 10c p doz, radishes 
20c. Strawberries firm at 9@12c p qt 





Fighting Bean Rust 


EK. P. KIMBALL, JACKSON COUNTY, MICH 





I find several bean diseases prev- 
alent in Michigan, and known more 
or less erroneously as rust. One of seri- 
ous concern to the Michigan beam 
grower is anthracnose or bean pod 
epot. This affects stems and leaves, 
although more noticeable on the pods 
Another disease similar in nature 
to anthracnose is commonly known 1s 
“blight.” It usually attacks the 
leaves first. A third disease of the 
common bean is a general rust, which 
is a fungus long existent. 

Now. for preventive remedies. It 
has been found by experiments that 
good, sound, clean seed, carefully 
picked, is of prime importance. 
Slightly affected seed has proved 
more harmful than those badly af- 
fected. This for the reason that the 
latter usually die, while seed only 
slightly affected propagate and pro- 
duce the disease. Fields that have 
shown diseased plants should not be 
followed the next year by another 
crop of beans. 

If a field shows disease, spraying 
with bordeaux mixture or some other 
good fungicide about every three 
weeks is helpful. It is also a good 
plan to pull all diseased plants as 
soon as they appear. Carry them 
from the field and burn. A field af- 
fected by anthracnose should not be 
cultivated in early 
covered with dew or following a rain. 
The refuse, diseased pods and growth 
on the plant should be burned as 
quickly as possible after harvest. If 
the pods or stalks are used for feed- 
ing, the manure should not be scattered 
all over the farm, as this tends to 
spread infection. It has been found 
that soaking seed in hot water or 
acid, while it checks the disease. to 
some extent, cracks the shell and les- 
sens the percentage of germination 
without killing the germ carried in- 
ternally. Therefore, this method ig 
not to be recommended. 





morning when. 
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Grange Note 


The 49 new granges organized from 
Mpril 1, to June 30, 1907, reflects 
@he character of the work being done 
G many states. New York led the 


Set with nine; RBennsylvania,_ six; 
Blew Jersey, Ohio and Michigan, five 
mach; Colorado, four; Maine, Ver- 


mmont and Washington, three each; 


Galifornia and Connecticut, two each; , 


Massachusetts, one 
mach. During the same period 12 
@eanges have been reorganized. One 
@ach in Michigan, Missouri and South 
@arolina; three each in West Vir- 
@nia and Pennsylvania; and two in 
Massachusetts. This is a gratifying 
@howing. Patrons are to be con- 
@atulated on the good work that is 
@eing accomplished. 


More Tobacco from Philippines 


Maryiand and 








All indications point to a substan- 
@ial growth in the tobacco industry of 
fhe Philippine Islands. Readers of 
@his journal. will remember the bitter 
Seht waged during the last two ses- 
@ions of congress over the matter of 
geducing the import duty on Philip- 
wine tobacco entering the US. Such 
atrenuous opposition by U S producers 
gesulted in the reduction movement 
Being defeated. Official figures show 
fhat the Philippines exported 26,685,- 
@00 ibs of leaf tobacco during the cal- 
andar year ‘06. This was an increase 
gf nearly 7,000,000 Ibs over 05. ‘The 
average value of tobacco exported in 
06 was 6.6c p Ib; in ’05 it was 6.8c. 
Whe heaviest purchasing countries are 
Spain, Netherlands and Austria-Hun- 
gary, in order named. 

PHILIPPINE TOBACCO EXPORTS 


[In pounds for calendar year] 








1906 1905 

Ma cbigeaseoess 107,923 — 
We scacveccece 433,680 5,340 
Germany ....... 204,098 290 
Prance ......--- 1,674,830 183,638 
‘@pain ......---.-11,497,677 13,150,345 
SE 5 asbeecess 423 454,905 
Austria-Hungary 3,404,275 5,031,110 
Belgium .......- 3,323,089 194,704 
Gibraltar ......- ry 030 coe 
Mollan@ .cccoccs 3,878,314 197,419 
Portugal ....-.- a 45,448 
@witzerland .... 1,921 1,619 
China cheeses 56,920 4,556 
Hong Kong ..... 22,205 99,035 
Zapan sate ie cl 50,777 29,323 
British EI ..... 76,925 24,783 
Dutch EI...... 151,598 .263 
Prench ETI ..... 419 2,985 

Australasia ....¢ 16,428 16,04 
@ther Asia .... 748,307 — 
€anary Islands . 10,600 _ 
@ther Africa ... 15,837 — 
Argentina ...... 5,298 16,576 
ET  acveccceces | ED 191,409 
Total ........26,685,768 19,832,747 

Tobacco Notes 

BURLEY TOBACCO MARKETS—At Cin- 
qinnati, trade has showed a marked 


@egree of steadiness. Prices aver- 
a@ged moderately satisfactory to ship- 
gers while the percentage of rejections 
Was not as large as usual. New bur- 
- ley averaged nearly llc p Ib. Me- 
dium and low grades of low leaf were 
a trifle irregular. At Louisville, mar- 


ket for new burley uneven. LoOuis- 
‘wille quotations ranged as follows: 
BURLEY PRICES, 1906 cROP 


FA 









Grash (green or mixed) . 7S 
rash (sound) ......-.-.... 8 00 
@ommon 9 50 
Medium 0 00 
Good lugs 1 00 
mmon 0 00 
Common pa 
Soot ten f é “212 0@ 14 00@16 00 
Fine and selections p 17 00@20 00 
PEN NSYLVANIA 

LANCASTER Co—During recent weeks 

weather conditions have favored 


farmers in the work of getting out 


tobacco and the crop is now prac- 
tically in the open. With a good 
growing season there is.every hope 


that a fair yield of desirable leaf will 
be secured. However, early frosts 
might cause tremendous loss. It is 
elaimed the old crop is now largely 
®ut of the hands of producers. Some 
ef the latest sales ranged 12@l4c p 
ib. Packers report a better inquiry 
for OS cased leaf. 
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UPARM DNA’ MARKET’ 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, July 8, 1907. 

At New York, the cattle market 
held up strong last week on good to 
choice dry fed beeves, closing firm. 
Bulls and fat cows on decreased sup- 
ply improved 15@25c; medium ard 
common cows continued dull, closing 
a little more buoyant on limited re-~ 
ceipts. Calves in light supply after 
Monday and with a fairly gocd de- 
mand prices held up, closing 25@50c 
higher on a brisk demand. Milch 
cows dull and weak and medium and 
common grades $2@3 lower. 

Today there were 35 cars of cattle 
and 5070 calves on sale. The whole 
cattle market was active and sirong, 
steers selling 10c higher, and bulls 
and cows 10@15e higher. Veais ac- 
tive and while prices were not up to 
the closing figures of last week sales 
averaged higher; buttermilks steady. 
Medium to choice steers, 880 to 1450 
Ibs, $5@7T p 100 Ibs; 1390 Ibs, 7.15; 
bulls 3.30@4.50; cows 1.40@4.50; car 
1450-lb Pa steers $7. Veals 6@8.50; 
“throwouts” 4.50@5.50; buttermilks 
3.75@4.25. 

Sheep showed considerable firmness 
all last week, closing 25c higher for 
good stock. Lambs on light supply 
advanced 25c Wednesday, and on con- 
tinued scant receipts the market still 
further improved T5c, closing strong. 
The range of prices for the week was: 
sheep $3.50@5.50, lambs 6.25@8.75, 
culls 6 Today with 49% cars on sale 
sheep were full steady; good and 
choice lambs active and steady; me- 
dium grades a trifle easy. Common to 
prime sheep 3.50@5.50 p 100 Ibs; 
culls 2.50@3; southern lambs 7.75@ 
8.75; N Y¥ state 7.25@8.25 

Hogs held up firm until Friday 
when the market declined 5 to 10c; 
closed easy. Today there were about 
400 head on sale. Market steady with 
last week’s closing sales. N Y state 
hogs, averaging 160 to 215 lbs, $6.50@ 
6.70 p 100 Ibs. 

THE HORSE MARKET 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the 
season, business was brisk at the auc- 
tion marts. Good, sound seconéd-hand 


horses $80@150 ea; no change in 
choice heavy drafts or business 
“chunks.” 


At Philadelphia, good cattle are of- 
fered sparingly and as a result the 
stock on hand met with ready sale 
at higher prices. Choice steers $6.75 
@7 p 100 Ibs, medium to good 5.75 
@6.25, bulls 3.25@4.85, fat cows 3.50 
@4.25, thin cows 1.75@2.75, veal 
calves 7.50@8.50, inferior 4@6. 

Sheep market in better shape and 
prices show marked improvement. 
Wethers $5@5.75, medium to good 
mixed sheep 3@4.75, prime lambs 7.50 
@8.50, inferior lambs 6@7, wester 
dressed hogs 8.75@9. 

At Pittsburg, the week opened with 
140 loads of cattle in the yards. Mar- 
ket ruled 10 to 15c higher on all de- 
sirable grades of beeves. Common to 
extra steers $5.75@6.75 p 100 lbs, com- 
mon to fair 5@5.50, fat heifers 4.50@ 
5.35, cows 3.50@4.50, export bulls 4.50 
@5.15, common to fair bulls 3@3.75, 
oxen 3.50@4.85, feeding steers 4.50@ 
5.20, stock steers 3.75@4.50, veal 
calves 6@8.75, common calves 3@5. 

Hog receipts amounted to 50 loads. 
Heavies maved at $6.05@6.10 p 100 
lbs, mediums 6.20@6.30, Yorkers 6.35 
6.40. Pigs in good request. Sheep ar- 
rivals footed up 15 double decks. Mar- 
ket generally steady, with wethers 
ranging 5@5.50, mixed sheep 4.75@ 


5.25, eulls, bucks, etc, 2@4, lambs 
7T@8. 
At Buffalo, receipts of cattle on 


Monday of this week aggregated 150 


loads. Choice beeves of all descrip- 
tions were in excellent. request, top 
steers realizing $7 p 100 lbs, the 


highest price that has prevailed here 
in somé time. Good cows salable at 
3.25@4.60, heifers 4@5.40, canning 
cows 1.50@2.75, bulls 3.25@5.25, stock 
and feeding steers 3.75@5.15, veal 
calves 6@8, inferior calves 3.50@5, 
milch cows 25@655 ea. 

Sheep and lambs moved in a satis- 
factory manner; receipts not exces- 
sive. Prime lambs $7.50@8.50 p 100 
lbs, wethers 5@5.65, ewes 4.50@5.40, 
bucks and cull muttons 2.50@4. Hogs 
showed little change from a week ago, 
bulk of sales being at 6.20@6.35. 


To improve the Quality of U $ Hops 


American brewers import large 
.uantities of hops from foreign coun- 


tries, in recent years spending 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000 p annum. 
Leading producers in this country 


have long desired to appropriate this 
business to themselves by producing a 
desirable German or Austrian type of 
hops. The U S dept of agri has fol- 
lowed this matter up during recent 
seasons as far as funds were availa- 
ble. David Fairchild, in charge of for- 
eign explorations for the dept, has 
been the prime factor in endeavoring 
to successfully and economically pro- 
duce a desirable type of foreign 
hops on a commercial scale here in 
the U S. However, in his work of ex- 
perimentation he has been woefully 
handicapped by '«ck of funds. 

Many growers in Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, New York and a few 
in Wisconsin have raised small experi- 
mental lots of the famous Saaz or Bo- 
hemian hops. American Agriculturist 
will shortly present the views of some 
of these planters on this subject. The 
difficulty with the foreign hop proo- 
lem is that the imported varieties, al- 
though giving a product far superior 
in quality to the American hop, are 
very poor yielders. ~~ nce our pla..t- 
ers do not see any money in growing 
a hop which will yield half the quan- 


tity for buyers who are not sufficiently | 


informed in the hop business to dis- 
tinguish a fine, delicate aroma from 
the comparatively coarse aroma of the 
American varieties. If the brewers 
pay a high price of 50c p lb or more 
tice, as it gives them the name of 
for hops, they prefer the imported ar- 
using imported Bohemian hops. If 
they get American grown hops, they 
want them cheap. 

Many experts believe that by the 
origination of new American va- 
rieties through crossing. those we 
have with the best German sorts 
the U 8s hop industry could 
be benefited. Some say that when 
the American public demands a bet- 
ter flavored beer and then brewers 
demand a better flavored hop, in or- 
der to make the beer superior than 
the price of the ordinary U §S hops will 
drop to the position which it ought to 
occupy. Exports of American grown 
hops nearly all go to the U K and an 
absolutely insignificant amount is 
sent to the great beer drinking 
countries. of Europe. Some _ de- 
clare that German and Austrian 
brewers would hesitate a long 
time before they would dare to use 
Anierican hops in their beer manu- 
facture and that cheap American hops 
are of rank flavor and are by no 
means up to the standard of the best 
of European hops. 





The Milk Market 
At New York, the strike of the 
American ice company’s. drivers, 


which has had so depressing an ef- 
fect on the local milk market, was 
called off last Friday. This move is 
expected to have an immediate and 








beneficial effect upon the milk trade. | 


The dealers look for a large increase 
in the demand during the present 


week. The exchange price will prob- | 


ably remain the same as it is at pres- 


en! 
Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending July 6 were: 








oran Cream 

BED. occesdevcecsecese 563 2,050 
Susquehanna ......+-s6. re 747 270 
West Shore ..... -16492 2,061 
Lackawanna ....sseees 52,618 1,849 
N ¥ C (long haul) cocvcelaen 2,210 
N Y C (Harlem) ....... 7,285 725 
Ontario ..... won oes cde: “aie 
Lehigh valley ..........-26,200 1,815 
Homer Ramsdell line ... 4,853 63 
New Haven ...... --. 6,130 — 
Other SOUrCOS ...ccccees 6,745 140 
Wn axbnken ree call dae 279,835 15,480 





Now Guvventing | ~Chautauqua— 
Friends of American  Agriculturist 
will be pleased to learn that E. J. 
Crawford of Jamestown, N Y, is now 
canvassing Chautauqua county, N Y, 
in the interests of our publication. He 
is receiving renewals, and is qualified 
to make collections for same. Ameri- 
can Agriculturist will appreciate any 
courtesy shown him. . 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS 


FRUIT GROWER 


Books which every Horticulturist 
should have in his Library. 





Plums and Plum Culture 
manual on all 


man 
is one of the most com 
and Prof Wa 


plicated c 
ialista, 


special! 
one of the best known of the 
work represents in an unusual 
discoveries of the author. 
coveries and prections Trae ok willbe of others have 
not been disregard be found indis 
pensable to the - 4% tists, the nurseryman and 
to the cultivator. [itustrated. 391 Gx? 
imanen, GROER ccccccccncccceccccccsccccecesoccccccsed $1.8 


Systematic Pomology 
. Waugh, professor of horticulture ond 


F. 
the Massachusetts 


ps! 

mont. “Th: 

guage which | ever made the o attempt at a co 

|—F oy in detail x 
ed. 


arly and 
hol yathod e hich’ Miraits are studi 
= is suitably Tnvastrated. 238 pages. Ox? inchew 


Ver. 
lan 








By H. Harold Hume. To supply the want of s 
reliable up-to-date work on citrus fruits the cuhen 
one of the f foremost experts in line, has in 
this volume covered very sally the entire a 
scientifically and ogg treating on their - 
any, history, varieties. culture, diseases, insec 


literature, etc, etc. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 
pages. Cloth. Net 


Perret rieirierirt 


A. 8. Fuller. This is one of the very best 
of works on the culture of the hardy grapes, with 
full directions for a Caperyneste of propagation. 
culture, ete, ag B ; excellen: =~ anaes illus- 
ge rw ee el wd hei 


Successful Fruit Culture 


practical guide to the gazes and propaga- 

wi, of fruits, by i Maynard. is book 

i, written from the standpoint of the ! 

preatabie “rowing ing the best frait possible end 

at the Tea = up to date in 0h Ot par. 
ice of 

ture. ‘Llustrated. 274 pages. inches. Groth 


Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 
Waugh. A practical to the pick- 

a wy shipping and marketing rat of A - y on 

pr neipal subjects covered are the fru 

picking, storing ane unhes of the fruit rors nn: 

peskass jaws, comageten dealers and dealing, cold 


ete, ete. rogressive fruit grower can 
afford. to be without at this post valuable ok. Il. 
232 pages. Cloth.....+-.$1.00 


Insects and Insecticides 


By Clarence M. Weed. f penctiodl fan con- 
noxious insects and m Byres 
ith many ltinctretions aie) 


Cee ee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeenerees 


©. M. Weed. A_ treatise Asiaing ¥ the prin- 
one pee < r fe gon or liquid ; 
nts for Toying 9 sr 

 — PoTiiust 140 pages. 5x? inches, Cloth 


.59 
The Nut Culturist 


By Antrew 8S. Fuller. A_ treatise on the prop 
planting and cultivation of nut-bearing 
to the climate of the 


or otherwise useful nuts. 
5x? inches. Cloth 


me are briefly 
books on similar sub) 
Targest publishers of Rural 


"Bataiog free of these and many other publicstions 
Inclose 4 cents in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. T 
Marquette Building, Chicago, ™1. 


POPPE eTeCOIOrrrrrrrri tir lo 


described a only of the 
4 “which we, the 
ks in the world 








JUST ISSUED f 


Diseases of Swine 


By Dr. R. A. Craig 


Professor of Veterinary Medicine at the Purdue 
University 


A concise, practical and a 
Swine. In ‘and poatment = by 4 - | 
n 


swin: ing 
uses and preventive 

attention by the author, The 
veniently divided into of parts. 
on ral d di 
ods of administering medio With the 
discussions on each disease are given its causes, 

ptoms, treatment and means of prevention. 

parts treat on Su 

eases, Infectious Diseases and Parasitic Dis- 
eases. All ‘x ~ and stric _—— terms 
are avoided, ar as fen 
the work at nee available to. the AF Tetock 
raiser as well as to the teacher and 
Iustrated. 5x7 inches. 190 pages. 


NEW BOOK 





students. 
Cloth. .$0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY * 
439-441 Lafayette St., New York, N. ¥. 
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Young People and Live Stock 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


OO much care cannot be given to 
the proper exercising of the 
young people of the farm iA 

the care of live stock. The 
stock industry is the great agri- 
cultural industry of the land. 
There is more money in growing it 
than in growing any other kind of 
farm products with but few excep- 
tions. Hence it is of national im- 
portance that the coming generations 
of farmers shall be well versed in the 
art of growing live stock and live 
stock products, 
GIVEN STOCK TO REAR 

At a comparatively early age they 
may be given certain animals to rear. 
They will soon learn the art of feed- 
ing them in a marked degree. The 
one extravagance that they must be 
guarded against is excessive feeding. 
In the strength of their attachment to 
the objects of their care, in some re- 
spects like indulgent mothers, they 
will be lavish in their gifts to them. 
In this way at an early age that 
innate love implanted more or less 
in the breasts of all young people 
tor domestic -nimals will be strength- 
ened. With many of them the grow- 
ing of animals will become: a settled 
purpose, an inseparable part of the 
life, 

rs KNOWLEDGE TIIUS OBTAINED 


The knowledege thus obtained will 
stand them in good stead. They will 
know reasonably well how to rear 
farm stock of certain kinds before 
their school days are over. As soon as 
they leave the school for the agricul- 
tural college they will there be in a 
riuch better position to profit by the 
teaching on live stock. The advan- 
tage that the farmer’s boy has over 
o:her boys in this respect is very 
marked. Those boys from the farm 
who have the greatest advantage rel- 
atively when they take up _ such 
studies: are those who have had the 
most experience in caring for farm 
animals. 

WORK FOR THE GIRLS 


In a sense it is about as important 
that ample work shall be provided 
ior the girls of the farm as that it 
thall be provided for the boys. But 
what work can they do in relation to 
‘nimal production? They can care 
or fowls and they can aid in the 
milking of cows. 

Some girls can virtually pay their 
way in caring for fowls even when 
they attend the district school. Es- 
pecially may this be true when the 
‘hool is not distant. This work will 
ot harm m. It will help to make 
‘hem physically strong. It will not 
interfere with their, studies, but will 
rather tend to increase and deepen 
their love for all study. 

But what of the milking? Why, en- 
courage the girls to milk, but under 
proper conditions. They should not 
be required to milk in filthy or cold 
stables or in muddy yards. They 
should not be required to carry heavy 
pails of milk to thé milk room, nor 
should they be required to milk cows 
with unduly large teats or cows that 
are hard milkers. 

But should farm girls be asked to 
milk at all? The over-indulgent 
mother whose heart is set on bringing 
up her daughter in a way that seems 
to her ladylike will say no. She will 
go and milk herself, while the girl 
thumps away on the piano. The girl 
herself who has false notions of life 
will say no, that milking is not work 
for girls. 

That consensus of opinion cher- 
ished by a certain class that such 
labor is undignified and unseemly 
will say no—all these will answer 
no. Notwithstanding, the sensible 
mother who wishes to have her 
daughter something more than a 
plaything will say yes, the daughter 
who wishes to be more than a play- 
thing will say. yes, and the young 
‘farmer who wishes to have such a 
girl become his wife will also answer 
yes, 

AVOID OVERTAXING 

In all work given young people to 
do on the farm, overtaxing should be 
avoided. Such work should never be 
beyend the strength of the young peo- 
ple nor should it be excessive in de- 
gree. When it is so it becomes dis- 
saaterel. It saps the vitality out of 





‘ing the field. 


EVENINGS 


AT HOME °: 


An Insect Alphabet 


BY MARGARET WENTWORTH LEIGHTON 





A is for the cunning Ant, 
A bug of high degree. 

She keeps ten cows and milks them all. 
Of slaves she’s forty-three. 


B is for the Bag worm; 
A chap so very odd, 

He never stirs without his house 
Not even half a rod. 


C’s for the lively Cricket, 
Who chirps the whole night long. 
However dark and dull the sky, 
You still can hear her song. 


D is for the Dragon fly; 
A hunter bold is he, 

But only wants mosquitoes 
For breakfast, lunch and tea, 


B is the stylish Ermine moth; 
A royal cloak she wears. 
How very careful she must be, 

To see it gets no tears. 


F is for the Firefly; 
A jolly bug is he, 

Who's never done with all his fun 
At peek-a-boo with me. 


G@ is for the Grasshopper, 
So blithesome and so gay, 

Who likes to make molasses, 
And jump about all day. 


H is for the Harvest fly, 
Who gives a piercing tril 

He doesn’t care for honey; 
Of sap will take his fill. 


I is the Ichneumon fly; 
A lazy dame is she, 

Who lays her eggs in helpless grubs. 
She’s sinful as can be. 


J’ is the stupid June bug; 
O, what a clumsy wight! 

He beats himself against the pane, 
And topples on the light. 


K is for the Katydids 
That argue all the night; 

'Tis “Katy didn’t,”. “Katy did,” 
And who cares which is right? 


Z is for the Lace wing, 
All dressed in gauzy green, 2 
With eyes: that shine like burnished 


gold, 
The prettiest ever seen. 


™ is for the Mantis; 

He prays from morn till night 
And never ceases praying 

Till his prey appears in sight. 


youth, and takes much of the sun- 
shine out of the young life that should 
possess it to overflowing. 


The City Girl Who Marries a Farmer 


BY MRS D. E, COOPER 








Perhaps because at one time the 
writer so sorely felt the need, it has 
been impressed on her that there is 
room for suggestions for the city girl 
who has married a farmer. To her 
this paper is devoted exclusively and 
the farm wife or daughter, to whom 
these things have been common since 
birth, will please not deride. 

In -he first place, be prepared to 
change your point of view to a certain 
extent, but don’t let that worry you. 
It will broaden your mind, and inci- 
dentally, perhaps, your husband’s. I 
assume that you have married an in- 
telligent man _ with characteristics 
common to men in general. 

Have the meals on time always, but 
do not expect to have them eaten on 
time. The cattle mays have broken 
the fence or the men may want to 
husk another load of corn before leav- 
If your part is done, 
that is all that is necessary. About 
a hired man: You may have one 
whom you like as a dear friend or 
you may have one who is a bore. If 
he is good help, put up with him. Do 
not criticise him even to your hus- 
band. He probably feels the unpleas- 
ant things more than you ‘do; but 
farm haiids are so hard to get when 
carpenters, bricklayers, etc, cannot 
be had at fifty cents an hour. Some 
women do not do the hired man’s 
mending. If you do it you will find 
that it pays in more ways than one. 
Unless you choose, you need not both- 
er about sweets buf always have 
plenty—mark the word, plenty of 
substantial food. Live and let live, re- 
membering that out door workers re- 
quire more food than those filling sed- 
entary positions. 

Do not be distressed if your husband 
refuses to stop his work to take you to 


WN is for the Nepa; 
A fearless sailor he, 

Who keeps afioat without a boat, 
Wherever he may be! 


© is for the Oil bug; 
From him do keep away, 

And don’t, I pray you, shake his ciaw, 
Or you may rue the day. 


P is for the Potter wasp, 
As clever as can be. 

She makes a little pot of clay, 
To hold each egg, you see, 


Q is for Quercina; 
Now tell me, who is she? 
Only a little May bug, 
Upon the cherry tree. 


B® is for the Rustic moth, 
And surely she’s a bore. 

She bores into the farmer’s wheat, 
Till he is troubled sore. 


S is for the Spider; 
How nimble she must be, 
To snare a fly for supper, 
And breakfast on a flea! 


T is for the Tree hopper; 
He’s nothing but a clown. 
He has a hump upon his back, 
And two horns on his crown. 


U is for Urocerus; 
A spear is on his tail. 

If you should chance to meet him, 
I'm sure that you would quail. 


V is the brave Vanessa, 
Who fears no icy blast. 
The first spring sun that lights the 
field 


elds 
May see her flitting past. 


W's for the Woolly bear, 
That creeps-upon the snow. 

O, if he’d sixteen snowshoes 
How. swiftly he could go! 


xX is for Xiphydria; 
Full many spots has she. 

When spotted gowns are all the rage, 
Her heart is full of glee. 


Y's for Mistress Yellow wings, 
A summer girl so fair. 

When gaily dressed, in all her best, 
She flutters through the air. 


Z is for Zeuzera; 
An architect is he, 

Who builds himself a little cot, 
As snug as it can be. 


a picnic. Perhaps your father is a 
merchant. Fancy what a storm you 
would call down on your head shouid 
you suggest his closing his store dur- 
ing the holiday season in order to take 
a trip with you. It amounts to the 
same thing when a man is haying, so 
give up picnics and summer jaunts 
until “after harvest” when your time 
will. come and with it ample reward. 

MAKE THE MOST. OF OPPORTUNITIES 

While speaking of going it may be 
well to say a word about supplies. 
Plan beforehand what purchases you 
wish to make and be ready to go to 
town at a moment’s notice, for in the 
busiest season it sometimes happens 
that some repair is needed and a trip 
must be made to town. If you are 
tired of staying at home, then is your 
opportunity. A cravenette and a neat 
cap works wonders in this direction. 
If you are clad in a print dress and 
have a chance to go, do not refuse 
but brush your hair, slip on your 
eravenette and cap and presto, you 
are ready before the horses are 
hitched. 

EMERGENCIES 

A word about emergencies: Always 
keep a supply of arnica, turpentine, 
court plaster, bandages, mustard, etc, 
on hand. -Also have a hot water bag. 
Keep these articles in one place so 
that each member of the family will 
know where to find them. It does not 
cost any more to have these things 
ready and it may save a good deal of 
suffering and money. 

FEEDING THRESHING CREWS 


The watchword in threshing season 
is plenty—not variety, but plenty of 
plain food. Better waste a little than 
give your husband a name among the 
neighbors of providing short rations. 
When you expect threshers get some 
cheese, sausage and crackers to have 
on hand should you run short of some 
article of food or should the men 
come unexpectedly. Do not try fancy 
dishes. At such times the men are 
tired and hungry and want plain, sub- 
stantial food. Don’t attempt too much. 


— 


Bake veur cakes and pies the <>~ bee 
fore and it possible secure someone 
elp you on the day. 

Early in the morning get your meat 
to cooking for this is one of the times 
= the men are prompt—paintuilly, 

—Peel your potatoes, enough for @ 
hotel, as soon as you can. Next, pree 
pare a Place for the men to wash and 
comb, for you will be so busy at the 
noon hour that you will forget all 


Now for your dinner: As noted, 
great variety is not necessary. Meat, 
potatoes, one other vegetable (cab« 
bage is usually the best) pie, cake, 
bread and butter and oh! so much 
coffee! Occasionally a plain salad or 
pickle seems to take well. When the 
whistle blows more men than you care 
to see will start for the house. Be 
pouring the coffee by that time; it is 
best to do this work on the kitchen 
table» The meat, potatoes and hot 
foods you put on the minute you see 
the men starting for the house, and 
the cake and pie you had on half an 
hour ago as you did also the great 
stacks of bread and plentifully filled 
dishes of butter. 

A word about yourself: Do not 
think that because this is your busy 
day that no one will notice you. Dress 
very comfortably in wash goods, bu@ 
don’t forget your collar and hair. A! 
dainty bow at head and throat will 
take but a moment and it will show, 
that you are not harassed to death. 

Remember that you must serve and 
replenish. Especially watch the bread 
plate and coffee cups. It is well to 
have plates of each kind of food at 
both ends of the table. Try to have 
everything run as smoothly as pose 
sible, for considerable of your hus« 
band’s comfort depends on how the 
men feel and are treated that day. 


CONCERNING LUNCHES 


If you are in a “lunch neighbor- 
hood”’ remember that you serve lunch 
at about 9.30 a m and 3.30+-p m and 
don’t, don’t, I beg of you, serve a 
dainty luncheon such as you would to 
your_friends on the lawn, but give 
generous slices of bread and butter 
piled high with sausage in the morn- 
ing, perhaps, and cheese in the after- 
noon and make some cake or pie. If 
the men lunch inddorg, serve hot cof- 
fee and be sure to make the coffee on 
time. The time for serving lunch 
varies and depends largely on the 
work. I believe that in some places 
they do not serve lunch, but if they do 
in your neighborhood do not make the 
mistake uf trying to change matters. 

Directly after the noonday meal 
stock, if potatoes enough are left, 
warm them up for supper, salted and 
peppered and heated in meat drip- 
pings. If yoa have not enough pota- 
toes, cook more. Have plenty of hot 
coffee. .Threshers do not want tea for 
supper. Have meat heated over from 
dinner with perhaps sausage and 
cheese to help out. Serve also pie or 
cake, bread and butter. Frequently 
the men do not stay for supper and it 
seldom happens that the number is 
as great as at dinner. 

The machine men may stay all 
night. If_ so do not give them dainty 
bed linen, but just make them neat 
and comfortable, for although they 
may be your fastidious neighbors 
eleven months of the year, while they 
are machine men they have not a su- 
perfiyity of that quality which is next 
to Godliness. 

About your relations towards oth- 
ers: Always welcome suggestions, but 
do not get the idea nor allow others 
to, that because you are intensely ig- 
norant on some points that you are 
not superior in others. And do not 
allow your city friends to pity you. 
You may be shut off from many things 
but you can give your household 
wholesome food; the pure food ques- 
tion does not trouble you particularly. 
You often have leisure for things 
which they covet and you are saved, 
oh! so much worry! Your husband is 
never “out of a job,” and should he 
fall sick, the “rent man” has no ter- 
rors. 


* about it. 


BE PROGRESSIVE 


Keep up with the times. Do not 
give up papers and magazines and if 
possible have a telephone. If you have 
not time to read you can snatch, lit- 
erally snatch, a few minutes each day 
for that purpose. I have been sur- 
prised often to note how much better 
informed some farm Wives were, com<- 














pared with their city sisters, other 
things being equal. One reason for 
this is that perhaps the seclusion of 
farm life affords more opportunity for 
thoughtful reading. 

Regarding tramps and other things 
which sometimes annoy a woman who 
is alone the greater part of the day, 
the telephone does away with much of 
that terror, for in many neighbor- 
hoods a woman "phones ahead when 
annoyed by a tramp or disagreeable 
peddler and when he reaches the next 
house they are ready for him. A dog 
é a good friend also and I have known 
more than one woman to find a re- 
wolver very efficient and she did not 
have to do anything but show it, 
either. 

You will like farm life more and 
more as time goes on, for pleasant 
surprises await you on all sides. When 
you go out to the creamery and get 
the thick, yellow cream you wonder 
how you could have liked the blue 
stuff you used to get in the city. In 
berry time yow pick berries fresh from 
the bushes for ‘supper, instead of 
turning out a box of fruit from the 
store, only to find a great lump of 
mold. In harvest, when hot and tired 
you are resting, your husband sur- 
prises you with a pitcher of foaming 
cider fresh from the press. And in 
the spring when you are awakened by 
the robin, when you go down, after 
your day’s work, to find the woods full 
ef spring beauties, anemonies and 
violets you will feel yourself rich 
above all your friends in the city. 





Helpful Fines—If papers and mag- 
@zines left on chairs, floor and sofa 
mearly drive you distracted, talk it over 
with the family and agree on a system 
ef fines, say one cent for each mis- 
@emeanor in this line. Have a littie 
bank handy and every morning or 
at lunch time announce what maga- 
gzines' you have had to pick up and 
restore to reading table, and assess 
fines. Devote the proceeds once a 
year to @ new m-_¢gazine or paper, to 
be enjoyed by all. It is not fair that 
mother or big sister should pick up 
for a whole family,—[M. M. French. 





Color Blind Artists — Dr Edward 


Ayers, who has made a special study 
ef color blindness, asserts that ar- 
tists are as subject to color blindness 
as other people. As a result of a 
great number of tests, he finds that 
ene in every 22 artists is color blind. 
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Rosalie’s Dream 
BY META VAN PETTEN, MICH 

Once on a time a little girl named 
Rosalie was very fond of playing in 
the woods with her dolls, Violet, Nel- 
lie, Ruth and Evelyn. One morning 
she got up earlier than usual and 
with her dolls and dishes set off for 
the woods. Finally she reached a 
brook whose banks were mossy, cov- 
ered with violets, daisies, and butter- 
cups. Then she heard a voice say, 
“Oh, there she is!” 

Rosalie saw standing before her 
two little fairies all pink and white 
and green. 

“A little bird told us you wanted to 
come to fairyland,” said the one in 
pink. “My name is Silverwings, and 
this is my servant Greenie. Step into 
our boat, and you shall go to fairy- 
land.” 

Rosalie looked down at the bropk, 
and saw a pale green boat lying 
moored to a blade of grass by a silken 


rope spun by a spider. “But I am 
tvo large,” said Rosalie. 
“So you are,” replied the fairy, 


“but this will make you grow small,” 
and stooping, she picked a buttercup 
filled with dew. This Rosalie drank, 
and grew as small as the fairy. 

She got into the boat and away she 
went. When they reached the fairy’s 
home Rosalie was taken to the din- 
ing room, which was all trimmed 
with green. They had supper of 
checkerberries and butternut bread. 
After supper the fairy took Rosalie 
to a big green bedroom with white 
lace curtains, spun by Mr Spider 
Grey. When she awoke the next 
morning, the sun was shining and the 
birds singing. Silverwings floated to 
her bedside. After breakfast they got 
ready to go to see the fairy queen. 
Rosalie was dressed in pink with 
white lace and ribbons, and was 
crowned with pink and white roses. 


Silverwings wore “white, with pink 
ribbon and lace and a wreath of 
white lilies on her head. Two little 


brownies conducted them to a seat 
in the hall of the fairy queen. They 
heard the sound of music, the door 
opened and the fairy queen appeared. 
She was dressed ‘in white and gold. 
Her eyes were blue and her hair was 
golden. A crown of gold and a wreath 
of violets were on her head. As Rosa- 
lie gazed, wide eyed, she heard a sud- 
den splash, and—woke to find herself 
in the brook, 
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NO 23---SHIRT WAIST SET 


This is one of the most attractive 
perforated pattern for this waist front, 
from our Fancywork Department, this office. 


Polished Shoes—Do you know that 
when attending fairs, picnics and like 
dusty places, so disastrous to the pol- 
ish on one’s shoes, that they can be 
freshened up-beautifully in a mo- 
ment’s time by rubbing them with a 
piece of orange? On shoes not too 
badly worn it gives a splendid luster, 
and is preferable to any sort of pol- 


The 
cents, 


patterns we have yet offered 
cuff and collar is only 10 
Order by number. 


discolor the clothing by rubbing off. 
{E. E. Shaw. 


The Patterns in the pattern dept 
are fine; I have sent for quite a num- 
ber and they always give the best 
of Satisfaction.—[Mrs Fred W. Bates, 


A man doesn’t have to be bright te 
shine in society. 








ish for a baby’s shoes, as it does not 



























Simpson-Eddystone( 


sts, Shepherd Plaids 


Bright, cool and dainty-looking. 
Durable and fadeless ; some designs 
{with a new silk finish, Beautiful 

— Spring and Summer wear. 
Ash your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone 
Shepherd Plaids. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS The Eddystone Mig. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 
—— 




















Hot Weather Troubles 


Greasy, dirty, sticky or stale, sour and slimy, nothing 
seems to be clean, everything needs constant attention in 
hot weather. It’s work, work, work and worry. Did it 
ever occur to you that after all these years some one ought 
to make a cleaning powder that would save much of this 
extra work? Well, we have, and that’s just what we want 
to tell’you. As its name suggests 


WYANDOTTE 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


not only cleans everything clean, but it cleanses from all 












odor, staleness and sourness. 

Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser is positively harmless 
and costs so little that no one need be without the advan- 
tages it brings, 
soap. Not only is it a better cleaner but it also makes 
It cleans 





Use it in all places where you now use 







everything sweet and pure. 
everything clean When that is done you 
expect nomore. Ask your dealer, creamery 
or cheese-maker for a sack of Wyandotte 
Cleaner and Cleanser. If he cannot supply 
you write us his name. 











The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Dept. G., Wyandotte, Mich. 
This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 








. 
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When Father Cut My Hair 


BY E. A. BRININSTOOL 


Back in the callow days of youth 
I ran about the place 
Barefooted, ragged, and, forsooth, 
With such a dirty face . 
And of the trials I can boast 
In boyhood’s prime, I swear 
That I was always tortured most 
When father cut my hair! 


When father cut my hair I yelled, 
And, be it understood, 

My boyish spirit oft rebelled, 
Though it did little good. 

But with a bowl upon my head, 
I tightly gripped the chair, 

And suffered agonies of dread, 
When father cut my hair! 


As 'round the bowl the shears would snip 
What suffering was mine! 

The shivers made a lightning trip 
First up, then down my spine. 

The shears were dull and oft would pull! 
He exercised no care! 

My cup of bitterness was full 
When father cut my hair! 


I mind me of that fancy cut, 
The “steps” that father made 
All jagged and uneven, but 
If ever I essayed 
To register a single kick, 
It started trouble there, 
And I was sure to feel the stick, 
When father cut my hair! 


Now that I’ve grown to man’s estate 
And boyish days have fied, 

I smile whene’er I meditate 
Upon those days of dread 

Which left me looking like a fright, 
And filled me with despair, * 

As mother laughed, ‘Oh, what a sight! 
When father cut my hair! 


Castorville 
BY MARGARET WENTWORTH LEIGHTON 








Far up in the northern wilds of 
northern Maine deep in the forest, lies 
Castorville. It is a wonderful city, 
rising like Venice out of the sea, on!y 
in this instance, the sea is a lake in- 
stead of an arm of the ocean. 

Castorville is filled with little 
brown people, everyone of whom fol- 
lows the trade which his fathers 
practiced before him. Each member 
of the tribe of Castor wears a double 
fur coat, of extra fine quality, the 
inner layer being soft and silky, while 
the outer one if of coarse, long hair. 

“Oh Mother, Mother,” cried one of 
the brown boys, swimming up in 
great excitement, “the dam _ has 
broken and our lake is running away 
at a great rate!” 

“Be calm, my son, be calm. I ex- 
pected these spring freshets might 
wash away part of our dam, but it is 
no matter now. The time is almost 
here for us to start on our summer 
wanderings. If it were autumn it 
would be quite different; then it 
would indeed be alarming, and ws 
should all have to work as fast as 
possible to repair it before the flood 
got the better of us. As for you, son,” 
sid his mother, looking affectionately 
at her first born, “you are three years 
old and it is time for you to start an 
establishment of your own. 
and seek a bride, and may luck go 
with you,” she added under her 
breath, for she was very fond of her 
oldest child. 

Away he started, swimming up 
stream against the strong current 
which was now running. After a time 
young Castor came to a brook which 
flowed into his river from the. hills, 
off to the eastward. He swam up 
this stream until he reached a greasy 
meadow, where the sun shone warm 
and bright. On one side of this 
meadow he spied a clump of white 
birches, and as birch-bark was a fa- 
vorite article of diet with him he de- 
cided to stop there and lunch and 
rest. 

Now Castor, like all of his tribe, 
was very fond of strong perfume and 
always carried about with him two 
little bags of the variety called cas- 
torium, which is quite like mush. He 
found the meadow so pleasant and 
the birch-bark so much to his taste 
that he decided not to move on again 
directly, but to scatter a little per- 
fume about, retire into the bushes, 
and see what would happen. Scarcely 
had he concealed himself behind a 
clump of reeds, when down the brook 
swam a little brown lady. No sooner 
did she catch a whiff of the delicious 
scent, than out she scrambled to see 


Go out. 


NATURE’S WAYS 


whence it came, ner ears pricked up, 
her nose aquiver with excitement. 
Castor watched her with his heart in 
his mouth. “What a fine broad tail 
she has! How neatly she turns her 
little hands about! How strong and 
sharp her teeth look! Oh,” sighed 
he, “what a splendid wife she would 





CASTOR AT WORK 


make me!” and summoning all his 
courage, he approached her cau- 
tiously, and stood facing her, with 
eyes full of love. She seemed startled 
for a moment, but presently they 
were rubbing noses. 

In the wild regions where beavers 
live, for Castor and his bride were 
beavers, as you have guessed, it is 
not customary to put on much styl:;, 
but this young couple decided to 
spend a long honeymoon enjoying 
themselves, before settling down to 
housekeeping. So all through the 
summer they wandered where their 
sweet wills led. Every night:they had 
a grand frolic in the water, diving, 
swimming, romping and chasing one 
another till they were tired. After a 
few vigorous shakes they began to 
made their toilets. Each starting at 
the back of the other’s neck’ they 
nipped each other’s fur over the whole 
of their bodies, till it was dry and 
soft. They sat up on their hind feet 
and gravely combed the hair on their 
faces with their long finger nails. The 
toilets finished, next came a midnight 
lunch of bark and buds, with now 
and then a desert of sweet flagroot. 
or lily bulbs. So passed the pleasant 
summer and as autumn approached, 
all roads led to Castorville. Playtime 
was indeed over. 

The rain was falling fast as young 
Castor and his bride swam up to the 
village. “See, mother!” he called, as 
he caught sight of his parent hurry- 
ing by, “I-have done as you bade me. 
Here is a new daughter for you.” 

“It is well, my son,” she answered, 
“but now let us go to work. Winter 
comes early this year and we must 
hurry if we would be prepared be- 
fore our pond is ite Iccked. Coma 
with me, my children,” she added, 
‘we shall work at repairing the dam 
first.” And away they hurried.to the 
nearest woods a mile away. They 


felled tree after tree, Castor was 
an expert lumberman and it takes 
him a very short time to cut through 
a good-sized log with his powerful 
chisel teeth. After the cutting cam2 
the log-rolling to a canal which the 
beavers had constructed three years 
before. Down this the logs were 
floated to the home stream, then 
carefully placed in position where 
the dam had been washed away. 
Meantime other beavers were bring- 
ing stones and mud, moss and sticks, 
to fill up the chinks. The older 
workmen placed these in position 
while the young folks hurried away 
rule. It was a dome of sticks, plas- 
for more, 

A beaver’s lodge is a marvel of 
mechanical skill, and the one which 
young Castor and his wife built for 
themselves was no exception to the 
tered both inside and out with mud, 
neatly smoothed with the beavers 
trowels (their flat tails). There was a 
little breathing hole at the top of the 
dome left unplastered. Two passage- 
ways of solid masonry led down un- 
der water, and far away in the bank 
of the pond there was a chamber of 
refuge, to whcih they could escape in 
time of danger. The floor was smooth 
and hard, with two soft beds of dried 
grass against the wall. 

Every night the @am was inspected, 
for it would never do to have it 
spring a leak at this time of year, for 
then the pond would be lowered, and 
all the lodge doors, which were under 
water, would be exposed to view. 
The last duty was to lay in an abun- 
dant food supply for such busy work- 
ers need plenty of good food to keep 
the fires of life burning. . Night after 
night a long procession of the little 
brown folk took their way to the 
birch and alder swamps, where they 
cut quantities of the smaller trees to 
store for avinter use. They fastened 
them deep under water where the ice 
would not be likely to reach them. If 
the bark supply gave out before 
spring there was the wood itself 
which could be gnawed on occasion, 
and at the bottom of the pond many 
roots and bulbs were hidden away in 
the mud. 

In November, when old Zero came 
down from his arctic home he found 
Castorville fully fortified and garri- 
soned to resist one of his longest 
seiges. 


e . 





The kindly old lady from the coun- 
try had purchased a pair of gloves in 
a department store. 

“Cash,” shouted the saleslady. 

“My land!” exclaimed the old lady, 
fumbling in her valise, “‘I’ll give it to 
you just as soon as I find my pocket- 
jook."’—[Tiarper’s Weekly. 





A BUSY DAY WITH THE WORKERS 


This photograph was made in the club house of the Woman’s Club of 
Cornish, N H, an account of which was published in these columns in the 


issue of June 15. 





WATCHING FOR WOODCHUCKS 





Their New Nest 


BY EGBERT L. BANGS 


“Where shall we build our nest this 
year?” 

Said the husband robin, to his dear: 

“Our apple tree blew down last fall, 

The stump is left and that is all.” 


The little woman dropped a tear, 
For the old tree was very dear. 

Oft in its branches she had sung, 
Sweet lullaby to broods of young." 


Where did this couple build the nest, 
In which their little babes should rest? 


A nameless tramp had thrown away, 
A worn out shoe, and there it lay, 
Half hidden by an old stone wall, 
Where morning’s earliest sunbeams fall. 


Said Mrs Robin to her mate, 

“In this old shoe, I’ll sit in state: 

I'll help you fix up here a nest, 

So look for strings—we’ll do our best.” 


The father bird was very good 
And helped the mother, all he coul 


The Sore passed by: Morn followed 
nignt; 

And to the parents’ great delight, 

Five open mouths, that peeped for food, 

Soon showed their claims to robinhood, 


But what is this the old birds hear? 
Why quake their loving hearts with 
fear? 
~ 
Some children gather ‘round their home? 
Why have these noisy creatures come! 
The parents tremble for their brood; 
But these dear children all are good. 


Around the nest, they form a ring, 
And then with merry voices sing: 


‘There was an old woman, who lived ina 
shoe; 

She had so many children, she didn’t 
know what to do: 

She gave them some broth, without any 
bread: 

She whipped them all soundly and put 
them to bed.” — 


The mother bird, in great alarm, 
Feared lest her darlings suffer harm, 


The father bird looked at the shoe, 
Then said, “They’re making fun of you. 


These children’ gave us crumbs to eat, 
When you and I with our cold feet, 


Were hopping round from tree to tree, 
Homesick as ever we could be. 


Before they wake, we'll sing our best, 
Till they are up and washed and 
dressed.” 

*Richard Jefferies says: “A robin’s 
nest was discovered in an old shoe, dis- 
carded by a tramp, and thrown over the 
wall into the shrubbery.” 





On the occasion of Hafold’s first 
visit to a barber shop he was greatly 
dismayed when he discovered that the 
barber had left no hair on his head, 
and thought*that it would remain so. 
However, on awakening the following 
morning, and after placing his hand on 
the top of his head, he calied to his 
mother in great happiness: 

“Oh, mother, my hair will grow 
again, because the barber left the 
stems on.”—[Chicago Tribune. 





When I have pink or red dresses 
or aprons in the wash, I color the 
starch used for them with a piece of 
red mosquito netting or cheese cloth. 
—[A. 8. G. 
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XIl---Making a Boat 


BY THE MAN-WHO-KNOWS-HOW 





{Here is o Rw lesson in csctual work—a real 
teat, a boat that is, above ali, e for its crew 
to handle. Not all boys live near water, 
mext week The Man-Who- Knows-How promises 
gemething which every boy can “have fun” with. 
Zhe Editor.) 

T is the ambition of almost every 
{ boy who lives near the water to 

build a boat for his own use. 
Where are boats and boats—round 
bottomed, sharp-bowed, dory-shaped 
@nd canoe-form, but these require 
considerable skill in the building, and 
are therefore not suited for early 
practice in the use of tools. In this 
article is described a simple little boat 
that the beginner in carpentry 
easily fashion and yet one that will be 
safe and will give a lot of pleasure 
to those who own it. 

A WARNING 

Right here, a word to the boys who 
may make this boat as well as to those 
who may make, or own, any other 
kind of a boat. Do not go boating in 
mwater deeper than wading depth un- 
less you know how to swim. “Better 
be safe than sorry’—or make some- 
@ne else sorry. Fortunately, how- 
ever, most country boys know how to 
swim. 

THE BOAT 

The boat that is shown entire in Fig 
ZI is “skow” shaped and is made 
wide to give additional safety. It is 
G3 ft long and.4 ft wide, having the 
same width at all points. Figure II 
shows the shape of one of the side- 
pieces. It is made from a board 13 
ft long, 1 ft wide and I 3-8 inches 
thick. The beveling under each end 
begins at a point 18 inches from each 
end of the board (A and B, Fig II) 
and runs to points 4 inches below the 
upper edge of the board at each end 
{Cc and D Fig II). The 4 inches 
at each end is given a very Slight 
bevel, as shown. End pieces of 2-inch 
board or plank are cut 4 ft long and a 
little more than 4 inches wide, the 
“little more” being an allowance for 
beveling the end pieces to meet the 
bevel of the side pieces, as shown in 
Fig Ill. With the side pieces upside 
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BOTTOM AND RAIL 


FINISHED BOAT, SIDES, 


down, as in Fig III, insert the end 
piece, and when screwed, or nailed, in 
Place it will project a little above the 
side pieces. Take the long “jointer” 
Plane and plane down the upper edge 
to the exact level and bevel of the 
side pieces 


WATER-TIGHT JOINTS 
A boat may be put together with 
common .screws, or even with com- 


mos nails, and the work will stand for 
some years if the nails or screws are 
kept completely covered with paint. 
Otherwise the heads will very quickly 
rust off. It is best, therefore, to use 
galvanized nails, or screws, in all 
parts of a boat. Some thick, white 
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lead (white paint before it is thinned 
with oil) should be placed over every 
surface that is to form a joint, as the 
work goes on. ,This will assist very 
greatly in making the boat water- 
tight. . 

For the bottom procure inch-thick 
pine sheathing, free from knots or 
“shakes” that have been “tongued- 
and-grooved” at the mill. This means 
that each strip has a narrow projec- 
tion at the mfddle of one edge 
which exactly fits into a groove 
in the middle. of one edge of 
the next strip. That is, each 
strip has a “tongue” of wood on one 
edge and a “groove” on the other, so 
that when a number are laid side by 
side the tongue of each one fits into 
the groove of its next neighbor. Each 
tongue must be forced in as far as it 
will go to secure as tight a joint as 
possible. _. The manner of laying these 
across the bottom of the boat is 
shown in Fig IV. 

Remember to paint every groove 
with the white lead before the tongue 
of the next strip is forced into it, and 
remember, also, to paint the edges 
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OAR, PIN, BRACES AND PADDLE 


of the side pieces before securing the 
ends of the bottom boards, that the 
joints along the bottom of the boat 
may be as tight as possible. 

At the point where the bottom 
turns form the bevel of the ends to 
the straight “run” of the middle, it 
will be necessary to plane off the up- 
per edge of the tongue to make it fit 
the next groove, but if a lot of the 
white lead is used, the joint can be 
made very tight. When the bottom is 
on, turn the boat over and screw on 
the inside four iron braces that any 
blacksmith can make in a few mo- 
ments. (See Fig VII.) These will 
fit into the angle formed by the side 
and bottom, and are screwed to the 
boards, forming the sides and bottom 
as indicated by the dotted lines in 
Fig Iand Fig III. Two of these 
braces are placed on one side and 
two on the other, about one-third of 
the way from each end. 


FINISHING 


Now turning the boat right side up 
@ narrow rail can be nailed to the 
upper edge of the boat all the way 
around. The method of fashioning 
and applying this upper rail is sug- 
gested in Fig V. If it is of hard wood 
it will better withstand the hard 
knocks that come to the upper edge 
of a boat. Next put in three seats on 
cleats of wood, as shown in Fig. I. 

The oars (A, Fig VI) should be 
bought, if possible, since it is difficult 
to fashion them from ash wood. If 
made of soft wood they must be 
larger in order to get the required 
strength. The best rowlock for a 
boat is not a rowlock at all, but a 
pin (B, Fiz VI) which is to be had of 
hardware dealers, and is screwed to 
the upper edge of the boat, a little in 
front of the middle seat. Over this 
pin fits a piece of sole leather that has 
been fitted to encircle the oar (see A, 
Fig VI). Small. streams, however, 
mar not permit the uge of oars, in 
which case use such a paddle as is 
shown in Fig VIII. This can be fash- 
ioned out of a piece of spruce board 
5% inches wide in the blade and 5 ft 
ong. The right hand fits over the 
rounded upper end, while the left 
hand grasps the center of the paddle. 

The boat shouldbe given two coats 
of paint to protect it from the weath- 
er, filling every joint with great thor- 
oughness. If this boat has been ‘well 
made, one with handsomer “lines” 
can be attempted later on. 

[To Be Continued.] 
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MOTHERS 


AND BOYS 


UCH style is contributed to a 


Handsomely Embroidered Shirtwaists 
BY MRS E, MARIE DUNCAN 
M plain shirtwaist by the use of 

some sort of needlework, and 
we are safe in saying that hand em- 
broidery has, never before played 
such a conspicuous part in general 
wearing apparel. 

The English eyelet, as well as the 
solid embroidery (precisely like our 
great grandmothers made a century 
ago) is right to the front. 

Elsewhere is shown pattern No 
23, beautiful new designs which 
which may be done on white or col- 
ored material equally effective. The 
star-shaped flowers and leaves shoul’ 
be done in the satin stitch, and the 
simple outline stitch is used for the 
may be done on white or col- 
stems. 

The dots are done in the eyelet em- 
broidery, punching holes with a bone 
stiletto, making them as uniform ag 
possible, and the same size as the 
perforations. Also do the centers of 
each flower in the eyelet ~-ork. 

If you have not a bone stiletto, a 
common thorn will answer the pur- 
pose, or in cases of emergency one 
may use a round shaped rubber hair- 
pin with satisfaction. 

Work with white mercerized cot- 
ton; the number or letter of cotton 
varies according to the weight of 
goods you may use. If done on Per- 
sian lawn I would advise a mercerized 
cotton No 5 or letter “E’” or “Fine.” 
Different brands have different ways 
of distinguishing the weight of flosses, 
but you may judge very nearly cor- 
rect by above advice. Use No 8 or 
letter “C” for heavier material, such 
as art linens -~* chambras. 





Our Pattern Offer 


FETCHING GOWN FOR A MISS 
No 4191—A most attractive frock 
for young girls and one which is es- 
pecially pleasing is here sketched. 
The waist is built on over-blouse 
style with Mandarin sleeve bands and 
narrow tucks on the shoulder in front 





No 4191—Fine Summer Gown for a 
Miss, 14, 15, 16 and 17 years. 

o provide plenty of fuliness. A 
guimpe extending to the waist . line 
goes with this and may be made of 
any sheer or washable material. 

° HOW TO ORDER 

This pattern is 10 cents, 
Pattern Department, this 
der by number. 


from 
office. 


our 
Or- 
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Empty Spools are saved to be put 
in the attic with a large nail driven 
through so that things will not be 
rusted as when hung on the bare 
nail.—[Alice S. Gardener. 


Banks are the friends and helpers 
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SLIM FARE 


Professor: “See here waiter, when 
I ordered chicken I didn’t ask for an 
x-ray portion!” 





Waiter: “Why—er—what do you 
mean?” 

Professor : “IT see nothing but 
bones.” 

Mother (returning suddenly) : 
“Gracious, children, what have you 
been doing? Why, the room looks 
like a hurricane had struck it, and 


Willie looks like he had been through 
a threshing machine.” 

Tommy: “Ploase, mamma, we have 
been playing Russian Douma, and 
Willie was the czar.”—[Chicago 
News. 





Love may be blind, but it usually 
manages to find an eye-opener. 





Don’t be rude to your inferlors in 
social position. 










have the best? 


The Victor costs no more than 
any other talking machine—is 
that news to you? You know it 
is the best, and you know that 
sooner or later you will want a 


VICTOR 


Why don’t you get a Victor 





$10 to $100. Ask your 


dealer, or write to us. 


The Victor Talking Machine Co 


Box s: Camden BJ 
tighrade tick P TANOS 


Slightly used instruments: 12 Steinways from 
$350 up; 6 Webers from $250 up; also ordinary 
second-hand Uprights, $-00 up; also 10 very fine 
Parlor Grand pianos at about half. Newpianos, 
mahogany,$145 and up. A line of beautiful pop- 
ular new pianos at $250, $275, $300. Write for illus- 
trated list. Easy monthly payments accepted. 


LYON & HEALY, *stacer* CHICAGO 


STREET, 
We ship pianos everywhere on approval 




















Save Washday Work 


Ask your dealer to let nee... 
y easy 






— 
The | Royai Blue Washer 


A child operate it. Built to last a life- 
int Write ining for our Free we 





Now READY NOW READY 


. THE BOOK OF 


ALFALFA 


Bijstory. Culitration and Merits. Its Uses as 


Fertilizer. By F. D. GOBUE: 
po popes of Agriculture, 


The ap of F. ., Coburn’ 's little book on 
Alfalfa, few years Ak been a complete 
revelation to thousands of aiid troushon! it the 
country and increas: demand for still a 
information on the subject has induced the author 
to prepare the present volume, which is, by far, the 
most authoritative, 
this forage crop ever published. 

One o =~ most important movements which has 
occ at i American agriculture is the general in- 
troduction of alfalfa as a hay and pasture ¢ro; 
While formerly it was considered that alfalfa could 
je wn profitably only in an A tion sections 
oa 


country, the verywere. 
rapidly increasing hs ere. m experimen! 
aS a much wider useful- 


have shown t 
ness than A bith therto sup) he 

grown No 
ever = | suc- 


qsops are in almost every 

ay me 2 th ited States possessed 

e Uni 

of ene general excellence of alfalfa. 

ee ae Pa known in the 
hindreds Christ, was introduced 

nto orth America only. "the last century, 

em it’ is probably_ rece’ hing more attention ea 
any other crop. en C a - tablished it 





continues to luce goed nm almost 
* indefinite number of ye: The # thor thoroughly 
potioves in alfalfa, a “believes = it o, the big 
farmer as $., fit bringer in the form of hay, or 
condensed i: of 


pork, mutton, or products 
she cow; but he has a Potill more abiding faith in it 
a mainstay ae the small farmer, for feed for all 
his ve a stock for maintaining " the fertility 


The treatment of the whole sub ct is in_the 
author’s usual clear and admirable s as phn be 
Pe from the following condensed table of 
en’ 


Histo’ Description, Varieties and Habits, Uni- 
vocsalite ‘of Alfalfa, Yields, and Com 8 with 
ther Orope, Seed’ and Seed Selection, Sail and 

‘Itivation. 


ing and Golling, At arrest Stuf, Alfalf 
oiling, alfa as a 

in’ Beef-Making” A Alfaite and the Dairy ‘Alfalfa for 

wine, Alfalfa. for & fy] and 2 Alte for 
ee, aising, alfa for eee, x 

try, PAlfalfa for Food on, fe falta 

Town and Ci Anam for. Crop Ro 

Culture, ae fa mmercial tgfon, Barn 

dnem ‘Alfalfa, ‘Dimeuitice and Discourage- 

ments, Altalte in the Orchard, Pra ctical Exne- Expe- 


riences with Alfalfa. 
Illustrated. 61.2 x 9 inch 336 
Cloth. Price, $2 $2.00. yoaem 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, 


A RECORD OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


Ten Acres Enough! 


With an Introduction by Prof. isaec P 
ae formerly Dean of the College 
f Agriculture, Cornell University, 
Author of “Fertility of the Land,” 
1 “The Horse,” etc., — 


Professor Roberts in his apprectative, in 
5 this ne new edition says: Renner Tones aid 
to improve the tillage. the author of “Ten “A 
Enough’ did to prove that intensified agr 
ig AQ ‘o. field "a shandsome™ potty. and 
ield a handsome profit, 


. but: to 
Peat th, freedom ‘an happiness as welll” , 
M actical man wh 
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pro theory 

—" intelligent Lens 8 and manure ———= 
are wor’ more than @ large. tarm 

indifferently cultivated, 


He had such when success he decided. to. tell 
how he and the telling makes 
valuable and .instruetiye 


a, dnteresting, 
e ‘suthor writes ins happy, opcimistic 
and even the statistical portions 
with a 
Inter- 


ah hemes vein; 
+ narrative hold ‘the reader’s ‘attention 
to know how he is coming out. - 
jn] with the story of his is valuable 
and practical information on Noe to plant 


work on- 
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ANY RISK? 


tion. You can’t afford tS 
proven are best. 


iN 


buy unt 
this year’s styles 
postal card and 
2-1 catalog. ait . 


Buck. 
eye Drills and Oultiva- 


Don’t put your money in a drill o 
Spet ages of 


not have a reputation back of it— 
g to Th it te. give Pp wes. 6 tiafac. 


ive seen 
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end 
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Poultry and 
Bee Books 











The New Egg Farm 
H. _ Setters A ae: seltehie 
ual for 
as a upon, Dred “business ente; ,. either by 
or connected with other bi es of agriculture, 
tells all about how to feed and manage, how 
-and select, incubators and brooders, its labar 
levices, etc, etc. 140 a ill 
331 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth....csscecseseseees 


Turkeys and How te Grew Them 
Edited by Herbert Myrick. A treatise on 
natural history of turkeys; = various breeds, 

the best methods 8 See a ee 
turkey growing. ustrated. e8. 

Inches, Cloth ccccccosscerecccvccncsccccesevecesses ue 
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Comptic’ by G. B. Fiske. A freatise on 
styles and cli an 
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socom Neene* Pe, additions = special com- 

en cost. ae 100 illustrations. ‘1% ‘ee. Sa? 
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baling presses atom 


P. K. DEDERICICS SONS, 68 7 Tivol! St. Albany, N.Y. 





ay your baling press, m 
cost one) ben Bann but also for bd rt ay do, Rod for 
what it will have saved you at the end of ten years. 


my Dederick’s ress 


are money makers and profit savers at every 
= end copied, In sppearan 
er presses, but 
- The Dederick. Press, in seiveries nn sete our 
eewtinanten and at | at jose expense for o— ress in the w wird. § 
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Don’t throw hess B ore pooqnd head bags. 


can a a 


TODAY, tellin 
WE PAY FREIGHT CH 


y Old Bags 


perheve you do not know you 
‘We will buy all the old sacks you have or can 


ay top-notch prices for them 
Ber NAT Tae have and we will gladly quote prices: 


St. Louls Bag & Burlap Co.,, 319 Wi. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ROOF YOUR BUILDINGS, 





insurance rates. 
Iding. 


Lasts Forever--No Painting--Noe Repairs--Ho Expense 
Affords spark and Gre protegtion and pure cistern water. 
e on 
Costs little more ies shortelived roofing, 
Write today for our free book, “ROOFS.” 


AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO., Box 22 GRANVILLE, vw 
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When You Write A dvertisers:? 








e sure to mention this journal. 
Our advertisers .like to know 
where their replies come from. 





qetizate © the smaller Le an ve 
rots itough written a greet many’ 5 saenten 
is marvelous L application > present day 
conditions end its value is thtrefore as great no 
as it cver was, 
Substantially bound in om 5x 7 woo 
273 pages, Price net . $1. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
£39-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


FARMER’S CYCLOPEDIA 
OF AGRICULTURE . 


A oft, Comogatiom 9 of Agricultural Science and nae: 


rm, the 
a Fate 4 Disease 
Ean | Farming. and Poultry in the United 


nee E. Vv. WILCOX and C. B SMITH. 
is ~ 





based “on the best experimental 
evidence, practical and scientific, of the past 20 
years in America, with whatever help European 

work affords. Every bit of this vast mass of new 
and useful information is authoritative, practical 
and easily found, and no_ effort h 
to include all desirable 
twee: and 7000 topics 
ences, it contains about 700 royal 8vo. pages, 
nearly 500 superb 
ot Aarne eer Sattempted 

culture ever attem 
"Hand tnd ink cloth 19250, half morocco, 
very oT $4.50, 
RANGE JUDD ) COMPANY 

430-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. ¥. 


Marquette Building, Chicago, 

















Practical, durable? and economical 
machinery. Write for illustrated cata- 
logue showing cuts and descriptions of 
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Quinby's New Bee Keeping 
‘By L. C. Root, The : " 
ined. Combining the result of 60 years’ expe- 
rience’ -with the lat eries and lovniines 
on presenting the most oper nporoved mapihets. sormiag 
complete 
Taches. CUO s endbibccovcccccvccapesosecaccce oo SL 


Poultry and Handicraft 
Compiled by G.°B, Fiske: Illustrated descri 
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Successful 
Fruit Culture 


: A Practical Guide to the Caltiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 
By Samve.t T. MarnarpD, 
rmerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mas- 
= ! chusetts Agricultural College. 


This’ book ‘is written from the standpoint of 
the practical enna it is up to date is 
covers: the entire pract 





eropical fruits, tion 
— fruit growing under glass, insect 
diseases. The chapter 
e and is particularly comprehensive 
complete, fo: &@ monograph im itself. 


ter on forcing peaches, grapes, strawbe 
_ other Fe oy des scribes the most atom 
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our full line.¢ 


65 Southst., 
Middletown 
Springs, . 
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resent day, and is the most 
an practical atise.on this important im 


ry. 
Tilustrated. 5x7 inches. 25 pages. Cloth. 
ice, postpaid $1.06 
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COLLINS PLOW C0.; 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, tls. 
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